Nine Stories by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, A. B. Cooper, E. J. Oxenham, Mary Stewart Cutting, —y 
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Her OneMillion Men = 
to-day are using the iS 


RUREIMA!! 


A Razor that is 
always Keen, needs 
5 no Stropping, and 
costs but a fraction 
of the price of 
_,. other makes. 
Ty “Clemak” 


Everything a Razc oe ane — 
ée this Raz oe ae es. | 


SAFETY RAZOR, 7 BLADES, 3,5) 


€ lemak” Blad 
We guarantee satistactio Mone illingly returned if not approved. 
Clemak Razor 7 i om Clemak Bla de 
Clemak Razor and 12! ixe 1/6 2/6 


= SURE IT’S A ——— a imitations, 





Se tal Order and rec \ 


if c irom 
; ‘GLEMAK RAZOR c0.," Ee 
"5 
UP-TO-DATE IRONMGNGERS, 


NEVER A L  iemas soos, -seur-onavne | NEW BLADES] | 


(44 Pages), POST FREE. 


DULL BLADE FOR OLD 
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Why ? 


[(Leedtcorcl 


Carper 


** Ludecord strongest 
is Seamless. It 
ven on a special loom. 
get the real thi 


rfect the 


Ludecord 


by 


Partict 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND PRICE LISTS. 
TRELOAR & SONS, bept. 39, Ludgate Hill, London, E.c. 
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It may quite safely be taken for granted that in these strenuous days very 


few men 
indeed of 
impossible to go on 
effect of the strain, and the 


time 


and women enjoy unbroken good health. 
ceaseless activity 
day after day and week after week —without feeling the 


These are stirring times 


times of much worry and anxiety. It is 


need arises for some reliable corrective. There 


upon the sufferer is faced with the necessity of making the choice of some 


where 
obtained 
their great 
the past 
health begin 
return, 


medicine 
can be 
prove 

during 
to 
appetite will 
and refresl 
of your ailme 


than 
value in 
at 

your 


gor vd 


uts will be 


by the trouble may be dispelled 
BEECHAM’'S 


half-century 
once a 


ling In short, you will feel invigorated and renewed. 
removed 


No safer or surer remedy 
PILLS. Give the pills a chance to 
What they have done for so many 
do for you. If you desire a return 
of BEECHAM’S PILLS. Your 
revive, sleep will become natural 
The cause 
and a condition of buoyant health will be 


your case, 
they can 
course¢ 


spirits will 


WON BY 


BEECHAM’ PILLS. 





Sold everywhere 


in boxes, price 1/1} and 2/9. 
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SENT'S 63? Lavies’ 43° 
REFUSE PER PAIR o 
nt ALL NOT MOULDED REDFERNS. 
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(A MELTON 
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ORIGINAL 


iy REALLY MADE IN MELTON MOWBRAY 


; t English Pork 
nyse 1 
’ tart to f 
It sp wonders t 
‘ ye 
A delicacy for all times and all seasons 
Ask for them “ EVANS.” 


EVANS &CO Melton Mowbray 
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OBESITY stavcnin FIGUROIDS 


which were discovered through an accident by a Physician while experimenting in his Labo 


whereby the stored fat is liberated from those ccils. 


ares 


peree\ 


ratory. 


The great secret of Figuroids is found in their effect upon the walis of the adipose cells, 
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To those who order two small bottles d rect COUPON 
from us, and enclose this coupon, we will end - 
an exquisite little box for carrying one day’s 
treatmeat. If tour small bottles, or one large 
bottle, be ordered direct from us, and this coupon 
enclosed, we will send the box and one day’s 
treatment in it. L 











THE FIGUROID CO., Ltd., Atlantic House, 46a, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
























A PAMPHLET ON INFANT FEEDING 
AND MANAGEMENT (48 peges) FREE. 
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ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd... 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. yy 
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Funds | 


£18, 800,000. | 





FUND 


The Largest British Mutual Office 


PROSPECTUSES, &c., WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 
EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 


LONDON : 


Agencies in all the 


Principal Towns 


28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


in the United Ktingdowm. 





GREAT 
LIMERICK PRIZE 


Payment "Guaranteed, 





Per Week 
for 


LIFE. 


Would you win Five Pounds per ser week Pension 7? 
Buy the Guinea Engraving we mention, 
or Half.a-crown ‘tis allowed, 
Marcus Stone’s “‘ Passing Cloud,’ 










A FREE * ‘LIMERICK” COUPON, 


| 


Absolute Fairness Assured. | 


ryre t t Ty at 1 “rT | 
“A Passing Cloud,’ 1A TONE, R.A. | 


2s. 9d, 
THE ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., LTD., 


63, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Established 1880. Telephone : 3727 Mays 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 











Why keep that useless Jewellery 


ip in your box, drawer, o1 
te, whe might turn it into ready 
ne Send it to us and we will send you 

f ott 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 
NORWICH. 





18, London Street, 








| 
|Acup ora Gallon of Coffee canbe 


MADE IN ONE MINUTE 


RETAINS THE FLAVOUR OF FRESHLY ROASTED COFFEE. 
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PATRONSED HOM vue QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


Mm GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. Wa 
{h}NOMENAL OFFEI R Tue QO 


O / DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS « 
you 5 6 PRUDENTIAL REAL EAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-CUINEA 
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CIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY! 


10s. 6d. 





Patronised by Royaity. The Gigantic Sale of the “ Queen’s Royal” Household Patronised by Royalty 
2/- In REVERSIBLE RICH TUREEY PATTERNS, 1 


a Offer 
59, 11 3, 22- 


Cigantic Sale of the ‘“‘Queen’s Royal” Household Reversible Rich Turkey Pattem 


(Trade Mark on all Goods. Beware of Imitations.) 


CARPETS «x. 


ADMITTEDLY THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


Reduced 4/11 Reduced 11/- Reduced by 
Sale Price, 6/- Sale Price, 13/6 ome? Price, 256 
” 7/6 i 15/- 30: 
9/- - 16/6 " 356 

10/6 a 18/- ” 

21/- 
IMPORTANT DECLARATION. 

- ate ther 
M rs. F. Hodgson & Son Queen's Royal” Carpets are impervious to dust; the dirt cannot penetrate Ws" 


F, HODGSON & SONS, i2iei.9: Muscuzes, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS 





by Royalty 


Pattern 


(Regd.) 


yced 198 
Price, 22: 


356 
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SIMPLICITY is the key note of Kodak PeESre that 
explains why nearly everyone who uses a camera prefers to 
use a Kodak: indeed you must have a Kodak if you wish to 
be independent of the darkroom from start to. finish, because 
no other system adds to daylight loading and unloading the 
certainty, simplicity and comfort of Kodak daylight development 





















KODAKS CAN BE OBTAINED OF 
ALL THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEALERS. 


























STRONG NERVES? 


Do You Want ae wd Free of Charge ? 


What a grand advantage it to feel bright, vivacious, enthusi 

HOW t and elf-r 1 What a misery it is to feel nervou 

heavy, epressed 1 hilitated. How do vou feel ? Could 

witl litthe more br tne your [fe Would you 

{ ‘ Is it 1 th fet ™ ; 
I 








tow: ‘ rot ife t ‘ the ¢ p below, and we will 


Sign this Coupon for TRIAL BOTTLE. 
NURSE WHITE says: SIGN THIS COUPON. 
44, Barr t I 


Brixt ; sod pene promo 
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DOREEN WHITH 


SEND THE COUPON TOJvJ.CHAPMAN & CO., Ltd., NORWICH. 





(Nurse) 
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Nothing bal scissors or 
Knives will ever cut out 
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“=, QRESERVI 
SPECTACLES 


* STRENGTHEN Mr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” 
WEAK EYES.” Hint No. 50: 
EYESICHT “MODERN METHODS.” 
TESTING ROOMS at Phe advantages of modern methods are nowhere better ex mplitied 




























than in regard to Sight Testing I'wenty years ago people bought their 

12, CHEAPSIDE, spectacles anyhow, made their own selection, and Mi ques tly "sul fhe ; | 
accordingly. Now, by my system of Sight ‘Testing, this res; rsibil 

A 6, POULTRY, is taken by the optician The eyes are carefully examined, al i owe ue 

128, STRAND, ight corrected, good sight secured, and fre juently severe he adaches and 

47, FLEET STREET, ther troubles, which have been considered as due to stomach, liver &c.. 


81 OXFORD STREET are und to be removed without the use of drugs, 
, y My pamphlet, “ EYESIGHT PRESERVED," the latest Illustrated Edition 
46, FENCHURCH STREET, f which is now ready, will give Boer. fal and ton re silien pine my mn whem to 


14, NEWGATE STREET, the eye and its defects, and will be forwarded post free to applicants. 


LONDON. AITCHISON’S SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES SKILFULLY 
FITTED TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 
YORKSHIRE BRANCH : “EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” a Pamphiet by Mr. Aitchison. 
3/, BOND STREET, LEEDS. New Edition Post Free to “Quiver” Readers. 


AITCHISONE Co. ti: 


Pe 1908 
CURTAIN CATALOGUE. 














peta “CARPET SWEEPERS 


A 
ML. PEACH & SONS, 
a Box an The Looms. Nottingham. : absolutely essential in sweep 





g ni : sick room: convenient in sweeping 
; around the dining-room 


RIT up the cruml 
: table. or for any general purposes, while 
nothing picksupthe clippings, threads, 
PEAR etc., from the sewing-room as 
TAR quickly and « isily. 


it ts insist BISSELL. 


BRITAIN’S BEST 


ALL WOOL. NEVER SHRINKS. RECOMMENDED 























8,000 ORPHAN AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN 


ARE SUPPORTED BY 


Dr. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


1,100 are Babies and 1,054 are afflicted. £240 required 


daily tor food alone 
















Help specially asked to defray cost of 
Emigration Party sailing in March. 








*e* Cheque P.O \ Dr. B rossed same way, and remittec 
» the Honorary D tor WILLIAM t AKER Esq., M.A., LL.B. 
Head Offices : 


18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E 
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INCURABLE 


HELPLESS) 


British Home and 


£50 
NEEDED 
EACH DAY 
for the 
Maintenance 
of the Work. 





PATRONESS 
H.M. QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA. 


STREATHAM, 
S.W. 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


Offices: 


72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


HOMELESS 











OF THE 


MIDDLE GLASSES. 












20,000 words can be 
obtained in five seconds if you use a 


os enough to write 
Onoto Self-tilling Safety Fountain Pen, By th 
simple operation of unscrewing the head , 
the pen, drawing out the piston and pus 
Ing it back, the body of the pen Is complete 


filled with ink No filler IS necessan 
the filling is don and done well by tl 
mechanism contained in the pen itself § 
Another advantage of the Onoto Pen (whi 
Is manufactured by Messrs. T. De La Ru 


is that it contains a shut-off and regulatin 
valve, by which the flow of ink may be ‘ 
reduced as to dry almost. instantaneously | 
on the paper, or increased to the full capacit 


of the mb. 


The Gardener | 


\ Series of Beautiful 
Coloured Plates 
is being given away with ** The Gardener,” 
which also contains numerous articles of the 
utmost interest to amateur and professional 
gardeners. ~~ The Gardener ” is beautifully 
illustrated by reproductions of photographs 
direct from Nature, and with useful diagrams 
Weekly, 1d. 
































The Beliefs | 
of Unbelief 4:2... 


By W. H 


the 


s to Faith 


PETCHETT, B.A. LL.D 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Life 
Studies in 


bd ther ~~ 
of Lives te Lie of Chis 
3y DEAN FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Home Life 


By the BISHOP OF CARLISLE 
ls. 6d. net 


Furth 


the 
Pe 


Christian Marriage 
Social Life 
J Bisnot i K 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 

















Kind in Existence 


British Birds’ Nests| 


How, Where and When to 
Find Identify Them 


and 


By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z5 | 


To be completed in 16 Fortnightly Parts, 
ls. net each. 
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For Invoicing 


AND 


Correspondence. 


AR- 


The Only Typewriter 


HAVING WRITING 
ALWAYS IN SIGHT. 


2-Colour Ink Ribbon. 
Paragraphing Key. 
Back-Spacer Key. 
Duplex Paper-feed. 
Automatic Line Spacing. 
Tabulator. 
One Key-One Character 
Keyboard. 


OCK 


| WRITES INSIGHT ? 


“THE EVOLUTION OF A TYPEWRITER.” 
Apply 


HIS MAJESTY’ TYPEWRITER MAKERS, 


12 & 14, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 





' 


bd pea baaai 





Nail. sfackeoce LATA ICRA 


Sneiching 


\s PETA 


Prices 10/6 upwards, Post F. ee. 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. Write for Catalogue. 

















| MABIE, TODD & CO., 79-80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCH ES—93, Cheaps = ( ) egent St., W.; 3, ~ ange Se. 
Manche I Paris, s ud New Yor 

















(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 
W hooping=-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Influenza, Catarrh. 


Conjidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of i t iry has earned unqual- 
itied praise, Restiul nights are assured at 
ONCe 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL CHEMISTS, 
y~ta Descrip- 
ée Looklt 
Antiseptic 
Tablets for 
hroat, of 
tor from 
gd, in stamps, 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd, 
LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON. 























\t the age of four months he was a delicate, puny child. 


Now look at him ! The doctor ord red him Cod Liver Ol Emulsion, 





A Mother’s Recommendation. 





<n Messrs Boots, Cash Chemists 


“| have much | leasure in testifying to the benefits which my child h is derived from Cod Liver 
Oil Emulsion L p to the age of four months he was a delicate and puny child The doctor ordered 
him Cod Liver O:l Emulsion, so | started by giving him it, and by the time he had taken the second 
bottle we not ced a great improvement in him, so | continued giving it with such success that | can 
honestly say he is one of the finest children in the town. He is just fifteen months old, and during 
teething he is no trouble whatever r 


od Liver Oil Emulsion 


4/6 soiTte For 1/8 2/3 BoTTie FoR 1/= 


“I T300tS Cash Chemists, 


Or by Post from the Manufactory, Nottingham, for 2/1 and 1/4 respectively. 
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“The coachman, 


surprised, but 
more especially 
when he per- 
ceived that it 
was the worst 
wheel of the 
ie thought had but 


é erty. But, 
ason why it did 


it was natural for 
under any affliction 


ise than .1sop 


‘ation. For as it 
a coach, so it is with 
wonderful Bodies. 


lo not “creak” 


in perfect Health 


has a Liver, for 


same with all the 
ectly these make 
lings of Discom- 
Distension, Nausea, 


and Despond- 


here is something 


Albert Street, 


severe Liver 
Pains in the 


pression, I have 
without benefit; 


doses of Guy's 


back have entire- 


have not done 
I shall recom- 


wherever I RO ” 


a busy life, the 


The Creaking Wheel 





Liver, in Mr. Kight’s interesting case, did 
its work well. It was in good order, and 
even its presence was not felt. By some 
errors in diet, and probably lack of exer- 
cise, this happy state of things ended, 
and the Liver ‘ complained,” after its 
own usual fashion, by setting up Pain 
and Discomfort. Mr. Kight had been 
a happy man_ previously, but now 
everything looked gloomy, and _ he 
suffered, as his letter says, from Mental 
Depression for three weary vears. 

There is a way out of such miseries, 
and after trving ** nearly everything with- 
out benefit,”” Mr. Kight took a few doses 
of Guy’s Tonic. This wasthe * way out.” 
The Pain disappeared, all the ugly Symp- 
toms of Liver Complaint vanished, there 
was no more Constipation, the sallow 
Skin resumed a healthy hue, the furred 
Tongue became clan, the faintness, 
nausea, and other unpleasant troubles 
were removed, and in cheerful spirits and 
good health Mr. Kight went on his way, 
recommending to others the Remedy that 
brought him relief. 

Old Alsop was right. It was only 
natural for the worst wheel to creak; it 
needed attention and repair, And so with 
the Liver; when it cries out it needs 
something to help it, something to repair 
the damaged cell structures, and to stimu- 
late it to healthy activity. Guy's Tonic 
does all this instantly. Its wonderful 
merit has been abundantly proved in 
numberless instances. There is, there- 
fore, no need to experiment with other 
things, as Mr. Kight did, Time and money 
will be saved by going straight for the 
right Remedy—Guy’'s Tonic. This valu- 
able British Medicine is sold by Chemists 


all over World at 1 13d per bottle. 
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Immediate Relief in all cases of Asth- 
ma, Bronchitis, Croup, and Whoop- 
ing Cough is gained by the use of 
POTTER'S ASTHMA CURE. 

Sold by all Chemists & Herbalists In 
Tins at 1/-each. Free sample sent 
on receipt of Postcardto POTTER & 
CLARKE, Ltd., Artillery Laue, London, B 


Me 8 paper 






















Manufacturers’ Catalogue Post Free. Sheffield TableCutiery 
Pocket Knives, Razors, Scissors, &c. Beautiful Sheffield Elec 
tro Silver Plate, Cruets, Tea Services, and a charming variety 
ot Sheffield Silver Art Work for Wedding Presents. This Book 
puts you in the best market for the reliable products which 
have made Sheffield famous. Ask for Catalogue Enormous 
saving. J.G.GRAVES., Ltd, Manufacturers, SheMeld 
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3 Splendid Shillingsworths 
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Romantic Stories of 
Famous Families. 


TT. = Gea INNOR Says about this remarkable book . In this 
tiny volume of fewer than two hundred pages there are plots 
for a dozen melodramas ; a score of novels; and the plots only 
differ from those of the actual drama and the actual novel ip 
supplying incidents more extravagant, impossible, incredible, 
than even the most daring writer of imagination and imaginary 
facts could reach or dare to invent. 
Price 1/-. Post Free, 1/2. 


Real Diabolo. 


By C. B. FRY. 


This timely volume, written with the assistance of the in 
ventor of the modern Diabolo, M. Philippart, is the only official 
handbook on vea/ Diabolo. 

It deals in masterly fashion with the many interesting phases 
of one of the most fascinating of outdoor pastimes. 

It helps the reader to a complete understanding of the 


methods by which dexterity, grace, and accuracy may be a hieved, 








It sets down rules and practical exercises that will enable 
you to become expert in the vea/ game. 
t b 


IMustrated with 40 Photographs and Numerous Diagrams. 
Price 1/- net. Post Free, 1/2. 








Cookery Made Easy. 


In every kitchen the preparation of dishes will | 
easier if the housewife or cook has “* Cookery Made Easy 
It will elp you at every 1 | nm ordinary Or Idi 


1 I }? \ 


CONTAINING 500 RECIPES 
nd much 1 e oh | f be es P 


(jet it now and always 


Price 1- net. Post Free, 1/3. 


On Sale at all Booksellers or Newsagents, 


or by post from 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 
83 SOUPHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


0 rr 
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nts, 


| ]F the British Museum were to exhibit a 


| complete set of pencils representing 
| all the pencils ever produced, in order of 
merit, there is no doubt that the premier 
place would be given to and kept by the 
KOH-I-NOOR, for it is pencil perfection. 


L. & C. Hardtmuth’s 


KOH -|- NOOR 
PENCILS 


have a delicacy of touch which is inimit- 


able. Many other firms have tried to | 
| manufacture a pencil equal to it, but all | 
| have failed to get that velvety smoothness | 


of the KOH-I-NOOR 


4d 3s 6d 
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Benger’s Food is retained and 
assimilated by the most delicate 
stomach. It is much more 
suitable for the hand-reared 
child than cow's milk alone, 
because, when prepared, it con- 
tains the proper elements of 
nutrition in more suitable con- 
ditions, and in right proportions. 
Benger's Food is rich and 
creamy, easily digested and 
highly nutritive. 














FOOD 


Sold by Chemists, Gc., everywhere. 








“THE QUEEN” 


JOHN BONDS ah fray 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, tees 


KIND AS _PREFERRED. deer 


FREE ”' is, CHEMISTS. UE ep 
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HAIR ROOT “ 
WHERE ALL HAIR fi, Four Hairs growing 
TAKES PLACE & HARMFUL 
CERES LIVE & MULTIPLY 
Only through ignorance will any- 
one be induced to try to rub stuff 
through all those layers from 
the surface away down to the 
hair-destroying germs in the root 





Come AND HAVE YOUR HAIR EXAMINED 
FREE Between 10 TO | AND 2 105 





MARVELLOUS BUT TRUE! 


only One grew before from each Hair Root, by taking 


CAPSULOIDS. 


Come and see the actual hairs through the microscope, 


‘ price 28. 3d. SPECIAL 
arte ang yee ~ “<1 COUPON 
Send for valuable FREE HAIR BOOKLET, which gives full EXPLANATIONS. | « The Quiver, 
March, 1908. 


THE CAPSULOID CO., Ltp.,47, HOLBORN ViabucT, Lonpon, E.C. 


CAPSULOIDS 


Which destroy the harmful germs and nourish the growing 
cells in the hair root and produce such remarkable bechh ny 
vigour. 

You wish thicker hair; you want TWO BRAIDS instead 
of ONE. That means thousands of extra hairs, because you 
cannot increase the number of your hair roots, BUT TWO 
HAIRS CAN BE MADE TO GROW IN PLACE OF ONE 
FROM EACH ROOT by taking CAPSULOIDS, They are 
carried in the blood to the bottom of each root, where they 
destroy the germs, prevent premature greyness, or restore the 
natural colour, and cause the root to grow so vigorously that 
the hair not only grows longer, BUT THAT TWO HAIRS 
GROW IN PLACE OF ONE FROM EACH ROOT, 

YOUR DOCTOR will tell you that CAPSULOIDS canna 
harm your stomach or any part of your system, but ar 
wonderfully beneficial. 


“WE SEE THESE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


from Two Roots, that is Two Hairs grow where 























HARBUTT’S 


Complete Home Modelling Outfits 


in 5 Colours. Post Free, 13 and 
210. WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 
27, Bathampton, Bath. 


PLASTICINE 





IRISH = 
‘GOLLARS, GUFFS, * 
=" ao SHIRTS | 






















jc HIVE 
RPET SOAP 





NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 


Fu part r t t th iss of pu ty, Oy means 











| 
=e 6 best | ge f Scotiand, and 
- Cc pets a . : fat A 1, 
= ‘patios ~ ll nt, ¢ 7: & COMPANY, Limited, La Bella Saweags 
carpet ww at taking it u igate H 1 é 
Sa e ball sent post fre 
F.( y 4 SOAP W* 5 BATH | — 





Medical Sines recognises this as the Best Cod-liver Oil produced. 


oe 





Of Chemists in },4 and 1 Pint Bottles in Cartons bearing the Trade Marks “Allenburys” and 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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ANTIPON, 


beauty of figure, muscular strength, 


most despaired of cases of Obesity, and has at the same time restored 


buoyancy and ease which is the surest sign of perfect physica! fitness. 


, the great tonic cure for Corpu- 
lence, has permanently effected 
thousands of cures, even in the 
that feeling of 


nerve force, and 











tila lal 


























persons n¢ not imagine that a con rouble, because during the rapid process of 
: ) necessary to prove fat-elimination the tendency to put on flesh un- 
\ntipon treatment duly has been overcome, and the subject may 
nent re of obesity. We can indeed, should—eat rational, satisfying meals 
doub invle bottle of of wholesome, strengthening food. This he can 
convincing test of its do, both during and after treatment, without 
ing powel lendid tonic quali fear. There are no irksome dietary restrictions. 
leed, in a gi number of cases one \ntipon has a most beneficial tonic effect on 
f Antipon hi ffected all that was re the digestive system, promoting a keen appe- 
f it, a ers received by the tite and sound digestion. The whole organism 
Compan\ ratefully testify Should is thus thoroughly renourished and muscular 
er question this, the letters are open to. development restored. Hence flabbiness dis- 
nspection, tovether with a thousand appears entirely, and the limbs become firm and 
jually enthusiastic letters from men well moulded. \ntipon contains none but 
en of every rank in all parts ot the innocuous vegetable ingredients, and does no 
Within a day and a night of the first one any harm It is pleasantly tart and 
te ch everyone should ‘ clean” to the palate, and is neither laxative 
prove I ( \ ryiny between nor the opposite. 
lb., accord o the nature of the \ntipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
case I thereafter a steady is. 6d., by chemists, stores, &c.; or in case of 
iminution, and when satisfactory con difficulty may be obtained on remitting 
of weight and proportions are attained amount), carriage paid, in private package, 
I ce It 11 be found that the direct from the Sole Manufacturers, The Anti- 
formation will give no further pon Company, 13, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 
TEA AND TASTE. | COLEMAN 
eae WINGARNIS 
T NX ‘ vorid, is yt ‘rally | 
- —— ri r | Quality Tea is 
_ | | Restorative & Nerve-Tonic. 
THE REASON. 
whe 2 FOR = = 
| led a ke nervousne 
THE RESULT. rs ty 
THE REMEDY. a Y 
| - 
‘ +} INCA 
I d t Al 
I 





wi-ciass | {SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS 





Finest Ind 1 j 
Biend. “1 ian, Cey' on, and gp tng 


Finest ae China, 2/6 per Ib. A very 


Planters and Fine Tea 


SIGN THIS COUPON 


I 1 “WINCARNI 


il in the Coup« and se with ree 
ny stamps to pay cost of riage N 
| 


ne for the bottle of * W 





JESSETT & HODDER, 


Specialists, 
London Offi 


s: 76, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 





COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., Wincarnis 
Works, Norwich. 
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When growing ET : 


Sweet Peas grow 
Bh san, $ epeteengea lo obtain the very be ‘ tto 
d fi r seed but romeomber they ‘are 






—s 


only genuine wher obtained from Wem, 


1908 tie Pe stag pes 




















FREE.. 
HENRY ECKFORD, F.RH 


"oie crane SWEET PEAS 
“in 


\ 
NOVELTIES. :': 18 per packet iven T 
Special Novelty Offer vidi : gam : ‘ 9s. 6a l 
5s., r is \ 
Villa \B) Collection Villa ,C) Collection A 
24 Splendid varieties, 12 sp endid varieties 
5s. 6d. 28,9. T 
§ 
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By means of 


Mellin’s| : 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 2 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome. 





Either of the following : 

“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of ® 
pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing o 
infants from birth, 

“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pasts 
treating ey the care of infants during and alte 


weaning with recipes for simple diets, 





will be sent, post free, to those who have charge of young 


infants on application to MEL LIN'S FOOD WORKS, 


PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
. _ A 
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Fanny Crosby at Eighty- -Seven 
ited by Portré 

Vita Brevis. A Poem — ae =e 

Auntie Jane's Piano. A Complete Story ... 

Our Diamond ‘Wedding. A Poem ... 

Conversation Corner iy 

Romances of Church Building 

| trated | £ Ss 
Miss Fallowfield's. Fortune. Serial 
[ Vil l ate by S. SPURRIER. 
Work for Odd Moments 


That Little Green Pot. A Complete Story 


Lost in the Bush. Illustrated by Photographs 
Wisdom from Master Minds 
A Village Episode. -\ Complete Story 
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Turk, A Complete Story 
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Story 


WRIGHT is Might 
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by Perey Garrant. 
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The Editor : 
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WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 
in the nursery by health 
makes might. 
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Years a Sunday School Teacher. 


1 of a Bible class hes the Her father wa minister ol the Gospe 
evity and the maintains her mother was one of the first teachers 
uthful spirit hairs,’ says the First Baptist Sunday School, organic 
M A. Wi { 1 nearly Sixt n Burlington in 1825. Her late hus 
been a teacher 1 he First Baptist vas also an tive Sunday School wor! 
: lin Bu Ne Jersey and for forty yea as connected with { . 
\\ t | 1 sIx vears beyon same school where his wife is stil] aoa 
ore and te took her first and where he himself was for several y. 
; in the B Sunday School superintendent Besides being a. teache 
ngton when | ixteen years ot Mrs. Wright is prominent in mission work. } 
il teachu She jomned the The teachers and officers of the Sund 
1 only eight, and later, when she School and members of Mrs. Wright 
na class, the I] ne taught were large Bible cl lately gave her a con 
a 4 hers¢ She continued mentary reception Speaking ot her caree ‘ 
time as an instructor of boys and Mrs. Wright says: ‘‘I have made man 
t in later vears she has devoted mistakes in life, but the teaching of t 
to the teaching of adults, and het Bible is not a mistake. One would suppos 
: lO! men | long been the that after so man years’ study of the Bit | 
n the city She is a remarkable it would grow old and _ uninteresting, bu | : 
in. and her faithfulness and en every time I read it I find something ne 
in her worl ive served as in When I started as a Sunday School teach , 
to the hundreds of younget [ little thought that I should spend s ; 
ind scholars in the Sunday School, 1 time in the work, but had I my 
ny others live over again I would still teach a B 
ies of a family iny members of class. IT will give you a recipe for keepm 
e prominent as Bible teachers young—vTeach a class in a Sunday Sch 
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When making Cakes and Puddings 


don’t take risks—use 


(@keoma 


AK MA tains all the dry ingredients that are 
; Sos pudding 
! eady fe é 1 Ie f the finest and 
it I r é 1 »uble, be le 




















. A Lucky 


Sixpence. 


| 
r mental rry and physical strain 
th 
\y 
Sir James Crichton-Browne has 
out that one of the main 
such phvsi ind mental 

S eracy aS @€X amongst us 1S 

ufficient food. 

- [This is, unfortunately, but too 
s the proprietors of Vi-Cocoa 
been pointing out for years, 
w food-faddism has reached 

‘2 it it which it 1S seriously 

_ the health of the commu- 


Che craze for getting thin is 


suicide. 


vocoa is the most perfect 


forming food beverage ever 
| ed be fore the public. 
ot only possesses highly 
ous and taining properties, 
b | thie . 
LlSO othing, acts as a 
( CO ( rab LS StS We ik 


a packet 


obtained 





ence IS 
measure cll- 
( } eed tentold 1 
ind ustenant powel ny 
tood-br erage, ind it will 
ly build up your body to a 


condition if taken regularly 


hight and morning. 
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Pure Skins. 


Clean, healthy complexion 
and fresh, pure skit 

all who will cleanse the pores 
and tone the sl Nature 
intended Icilma Fluor 
Cream brings natural purity, 
for the Icilma N ral Water, 
which it contains, cleanse 
and di the 

fives perfect ‘* tone 
skin Nothing 
can do this. 


Icilma 
Fiuor Cream 


fragrant and 

powder, cannot 
and 
and 
for curing insect bites and 

soothing sore skin it excellent. TO MEN 
a soothing delight ifter shaving. 
Use it daily and watch your skin grow clearer ! 


Price 1/-, 1/9—all Chemists and Stores. 


(Cream 


idorn 


SKIN as 


infect pores and <4.& 
» the 


else Kn n 





is greaseless, foamy, deliciously 
of absolute purity Needs m 
possibly hair. For 
removing chaps, redne 


blueness from cold 


grow preventing 


roughness, 


before and 


re : 
t Icilmine 
aout eal . 


ICILMA CO., LTD., 


(Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 








DINELYPTUS 


9 BEB ABO 


(Broncho-Laryngeal). 
CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE. 
A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh. 
Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and Teachers. 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN wrote: “I have always found Proctor's 
car MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT (ss 
P i rast S with preat Succe for Throat, 


wlypt i 
I 





For 


“SIR HENRY IRVING wrote." Proctor. Pine 
MISS ELLEN TERRY © Cosi Procors 
I t I t er ve oF 


Sold only in t I/- and 2/6, by Chemists and 





PROCTOR'’S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 








for Children, 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN. 


Patron—H.M, QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


» 4 X 


130 BEDS IN USE. 


T. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


Bankers: Barclays, Lombard Street. 
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Chronic Gout Agony 


The 
\ I » L 
I ‘ i r H 
\ “e Pais i 
$ H 
\ 
= I 
\ (, 
I I a S any effect of 
y e, , ea g Ft 
a tir \ Ba Salt diss. 1 N 
he } 
S oO! rt bit 
i c . a ¥, posi 
i Kr ns 


Price 1/6 per Tin. 
Invaluable booklet on the “ Mystery of Gout,” etc., and cures, post free from 


ROCKE, TOMPSITT & CO., 113, Redcross St., London, E.C. 


Anturic Bath Salts 


To be obtained of all Chemists in Sealed Tins. 
















LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN'S HAIR 


-ROWLANDS’ 


MAGASSAR OIL, 


. Golden Colour 
3/6, 7/-, 10/6 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, Hatton on London, 








LADIES._sevant! 


FROST, COLD WINDS & HARD WATER 


SKIN AND COMPLEXION. | 
ha $9 


Toke i | 
@ ; 


KEEP THE SKIN SOFT and peooss: 
ALL 
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PUA'SMON 


Cocoa 
for Breakfast 


COCOA, It is easy to prepare, and most 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
FOR 


PLASMON COCOA 
PLASMON OATS. 


Etc., etc., etc. 





Best of all breakfast drinks is PLASMON 


licious. Above all, it’ tood and nourishment 
for you, 
| you like po ha PLASMON OATS 
. Just the ric t, plumpest, whi t oats r 
1 with Plasmon Il’ow ae oyable oat 
ris there ur n 1; Dut vour ft of Plas 


or CHOCOLATE. 


PLASMON BISCUITS. 

















ORPHAN 
A WORKING 

- SCHOOL AND 
Home | ALEXANDRA 
——= | ORPHANAGE. 


Founded 1758. 
and ' . 
—, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


H.M. THE KING. 


Education | ,, . quren avexannrs 





for 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTAR! 


500 CONTRIBUTIONS 





Fatherless 


Children. ALEXANDER GRANT, 5 
i 











Offices— 
13, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. 
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Blessed 
Lord 


notabl 


{ Jesus 


been ex 


. , writt 


Len 0.000 





ongs ll 1 to hundred Ol 

. el ( theme Het 

; have re ited into many 

ci t ind every day hei 

P reathed praise by tens of 
Frances Ridley Havergal’s Tribute. 

: the tnbut 1 to the genius ot 

poete e exceeds in beauty 

it te | Ridley Havergal 

p ited Eng ter of sacred poetry 

; f tter to Miss Crosby sh 

foll¢ 


~™ 
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Fanny Crosby at Eighty-Seven. 


A Talk with the Author of ‘‘ Safe in the Arms cof Jesus.”’ 
vs most ta hymn-writer tells how ilar so) 
Memories of Me v IRC 

By GEORGE 
‘ THERE are tew, 1f any, more Interesting re 
| togenarial vorld to-day than < 
I Crosby, th famous hymn-writer : 
is been blind from early childhood 
S easily the 1 most living author ot 
d songs. Man. f her hymns have ( 
me classic, an be sung for genera t 
[ to com N can estimate how 
millions hav inspired to noble 
| ich s Rescue the Perish 


some of her most pop 
md Sankey 


writen 


ary songs were 


Oa 


T. B. DAVIS. 


age she could repeat from memory practically 
ill of these seven books of Scripture : Genesis, 
Exodus, and Numbers, in the Old Testament 
and the four Gospels in the New. In late: 
years she displayed the same marvellous powet 
of memory. On one 
to supply a Western publisher with ninety 
five, and then 


the vith 


«casion she contracted 
hymns. She composed forty 
dictated the 

the remaining 


and did 


lorty-live 


series, same 


Happy in her Old Age. 
year Miss Crosby 
home of he 


full posse sso 


In her eighty-eighth 
living quietly at the 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 
ot her mental faculties, 
prightly in 


niece at 


as vigorous and 


ind deme 


and 


conversation anour as 


a young woman. She still writes hymns 
When the spirit moves her, and her outlook 
on lite is that of wrson twenty vears hei 
unio! 

Perhaps the most unexpected phase ot 


Miss Crosby’s character at het idvanced Ag 


is her spirit of mi ment and yjoyousnes 
She has the happy laugh of a girl, and one 
is not long in her presence before she come 
ut with some mt of tun o quaint 
itty saying which makes her visitors ro 
th laughter She declares she is_ still 
full of mischict But the purpose of hei 
merriment Is to give others pleasure ; and het 
pastor declares that Miss Crosby is as gre: 
a saint as she is a writer of sacred verse 
Phe blindness of the poetess has not mad 
her morose in the least Long ago she sail 
he thanked God tor her affliction, tor it 
enabled her to accomplish tar more for he 


Master than she could otherwise 
It was 


long conversation with Mi 


recently my 


kindne 








the doctor arose and secured 
k, which he placed in Miss Crosby's 


yvnel 


laining that she spoke more 

lu y when she clasped a_ book. The 
received it gratefully, and ex 

ned with enthusiasm ‘Ah, doctor, | 

I the smallest book you ever saw given 
t ie yesterday. Jt was no bigger than a 
nut After thi company had enjoyed 

1 hearty laugh at this sally, one said he 


recently saw a book as small as one’s thumb 


na But Miss Crosby would not reveal 
the dimensions of her book. She simply 
reiterated that ‘‘It was no bigger than a 
nN te 
The Inspiration of a Dream. 
\ Crosby declared her inspiration tor 
vriting came about partly as th 
t of a remarkable dream or vision. she 
forty years ago She said she 
ha lway had a tondn lor astronomy 
t h blind, and that one night she dreamt 
in an observat looking through 
a t telescope at a singularly bright star 
Fj she was permitted to visit the stat 
SI Lid 
I felt myself rising trom earth, passed 
it beyond the planets, and found my 
in I saw that my guide was a supe! 
natural being. We landed on this star, and 
came to a narrow river, and I looked 
LCTO t and saw the most beautiful trees ; 
the dittered from our trees in that there 
\ I vestige of decay in their leaves 
t verdure was perfect. And then unde 
trees I saw beautiful forms ; they wer 
t and tro ind their faces were 
ith \ I turned to my guide and 
Let me cross that river; please let mi 
t t rivet 
H ud, ‘No thou must first 
ortal f for nothu 
, ent thre (3 byac kk to { 
oe ' as Ol Br 
H | | 
1 (>) 
| 1 deser 
t cle en | 
eartl 
k I « 1 t 
| t 
(; | | t ‘ 
( | j ( ‘ Tie 
(; f I l ever v { 
t one of est) sacred 
t! ] 
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which was quite in harmony with her yi 
of the land beyond the river. 
As the blind poetess went on to tell | 


some of her most famous hymns were write 


and of touching incidents in connec 
with them, she became as enthusiast 


a young woman 


“Safe in the Arms of Jesus.” 

In speaking of the birth and mission 
that beautifully tender hymn. 
Arms of Jesus,”’ which has 
to millions of sad hearts, she 


Mr. W. H. Doane, the 


“ Safe ir 


ill 


sald 


music, came to my house one morning 
he said that he was anxious to get the p 
train for Cincinnati, his home, and hi 
very anxious as well that I should wnt 


hymn fora melody which he had just writ 
and which he played. Then he said 
order to do this, we have only forty minut 


Can you do it 2?’ | smiled, and said, 
will try.’ So I ran upstairs to my 
and, as I always do, knelt down and ash 


Divine assistance I finished the hymn 
less than fifteen minutes. But I | 

the Holy Spirit dictated that hymn. It 
born for a mission, and that was to « 


sad and lonely hearts 


I have heard a great many stones 
regard to that hymn. Dr. John Hall 
of the most prominent ministers in \ 


York, told me that he went one day tow 
one of his parishioners whose little gitl 
lying in bed very ill Phe gentleman cat 
in tears into the reception room where t 


doctor was waiting, and D1 Hall said, ‘Ht 





the little one gone home 2?’ ‘ No,’ saidt 
gentleman but she wants me to do som 
thing that I cannot do. [never sat 
ong inl Lie ind she won't be comi 
intil I Safe in the Arms of J 
Never 1 | the Doctor; ‘1 
Ipoa for het 1 he V 
here th tlerer \ ind sans 
HY til he came t third 
thi a 4 ’ , a4 . 

’ Fr ; ad © 


‘Rescue the Perishing.” 


Miss (1 


rr rker in Rescue ™ 
lor a quartet fa century It was 
» beauti lent which occurre 


New York, one mg? 


yng ** Rescue the Pers 


Mission 


> 
Bowery 


the well-know1 
1 mite | 
which became one of the tavourtte? 
of the Moody and Sankey campalg® 
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MISS CROSBY IN HER GARDEN. 


Sy ese 


nnn 


me ~ ct dh dnd 
RO NOY 



































ed constantly in revival 
Halls all 
produced Miss Crosby 


ove! 


en he mission to 
vertl I As I entered it 
it there was a soul in that 
ome mother’s 
there who must be converted that 

t [ sat still just as long as I could, 
then | there is a 
boy in this room who has gone away 

her teaching and her God, I wish he 
yme to this platform and let us pray 


arose and said, ‘ If 


ibout eighteen years of 
aid, ‘ Did you mean me ? 


\ young man 

id up, and 

e wandered from my mother’s teaching 

God. I promised to meet mother 

1 n, but I cannot if I continue in 
ent course in life.’ 

| caught both his hands, and said, ‘ Here, 

| down, and let us pray for you.’ 

for him, and as we arose that 

with joy. 


enance Wa radiant 


1 larg black irkling eyes. He 
Now I can m mother in Heaven 
Ve l ind God. 
I th tb Rescue the Perishing,’ 
nd 1 I had recently 
it once flashed into my mind and 
nothing else. I went home, 
ff my wraps, and did not retire until 
t the ie hymn.” 


An Interesting Sequel. 


ral Veal Lit IkKIng quel 
| i lecture b Mi 
W i relate t r 
About two years ago I went to Lynn 
tt ) tten n I OL tli 
Me Ch \ssoclatiol LD) i 
[ m i l tol t 
Pe Afterward le | 
I | { l ‘ L Dh 
l hand Ld 
| 1 prayed tor 
i it. told 1 | 
Leachill l 
Gr0d ived for 1 I 
| | t meght and \ 
H hat time I ha 
{ ten (fh tian 
Good er meet here 
LIT yf da Grace which 1 























































VER 
a quiet meditation on the glory 
future life. In tell 
being, Miss Crosby 
* The Rev. Dr. 
York, a distant relative of mine, dj 
suddenly, and at the last 
that he ed he took as the sy 
the fear of death He said that no Christiay f 
ought to fear death. He said it was | 
hard for a Christian, if faithful, to die. Ty | 
grace that the Lord gave us, the grace ¢ 
taught us how to live, would teach us } 
to die. Well, after his death, those remar 
were published in a booklet. Mr. Big] 
Biglow and Main, brought the book 
read it to me, and we talked about it 
awhile, then he went out 
and I sat there thinking of it. 


ng how it sprar 
said: 
Howard ( rosby, of X 





prayer meet 
ever attend 


and Ol the ror 


“Saved by Grace.” 
“1 said to myself, ‘I w 

be my first impression when I reach Heaver 

Why, of course my first impression wil 

that I shall be overwhelmed with its g 

and beauty; and then I shall see my | 

and Saviour face to face.’ Then camet 

thought, ‘ What then ? Why, tell the st 

and that will tak 

then I just sat ther 


ynder | 





aved by PTACe, 
eternity.’ And 


Not infrequently Miss Crosby's 
have been suggested by listening t 
touching or tender melody, and the J 
immediately sprang up as 1f they were \ 
to the m ind had only awaited a 
mind to 1 e them. She gav 
nstance of this method, which result 
two of her finest devotional hymns, * B 
Assurances ind “‘ I am Thine, 0! 
have hie Ll | | \ 

1 have 
\t { M | : 





While she was playing the melody I sal 
ind wrote the line Mi Ii 
wuthor of the melody 
hie yse occurred in Cincinnal 
Mi Crosby had been working al , 
iv with Mr. Doane, a musk pubush 
COTLPO Cl \I (To by aid: “i 
ss | } 1g quite hard 








He got up and played that melody 


1 ‘Mr. Doat that is lovely.’ 
f) H 1 ‘What does the melody sug 


: t raplied. ‘ That melody says, “I am 
‘ ~ ( Lord, I have heard Thy Voice, 
hristia: § t told Thy | to me.””’ 
H 1 “Will vou write that ?’ 
a? 7 | ‘af vou will please 
l t there and wrote 
r and another of 


Vl C1 Lid she thought 


S the Art lesus ’’ was her tavour 
| eaking of a certain 
id | wrote that hymn through 


rave her philosophy 
in the following 


1a lwa | that every poet 
Hea ght to have hil I urt broken befor 
if we do that 

rrows of other 

eh with some 


thers’ rl ve cannot feel for 


Marvellous Answers to Prayer 


It ‘ 
1] 
An Ol 
, 
ae 
( 
f ' - 
I 
7 
| 
iz 
! l l 
, 
ck d 
| 1 
t | nl \ 
wered Before | 
All ec way my 


' m fmend d 
M y and Sankey, the 

ingelist She wrote many song 
Gospel Hymns,”’ which sold by 


England and 
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America. Jn recalling her friendship with 
Mr. Sankey, she said : 

“Mr. Sankey would come to Biglow and 
Main’s store every day. We liked each other 
from the first. I used to go to hear Moody 
and Sankey when they were at the Hippo- 
drome; then I wrote for Mr. Sankey, and 
we became firm friends. , 


Talks with Mr. Sankey. 

I went to sec Mr. Sankey about two 
years ago when sick. He did not 
know that I was ther [ was very quiet 
the first time. The next time I went in hi 
said: ‘Fanny, tell those who love me and 
are praying for me that I am holding on to 
Christ and Christ is holding on to me, and 
by-and-by we will sec Him face to face, and 
tell the story “ Saved by grace.” 

Phen a year ago I went to see him again 
As I got into the hall something happened. 
I do not know what it was, but I burst out 
laughing. He said to his attendant, ‘ Fanny 
Crosby is in this house. Go and tell her | 
want her 

“When I came to his bedside, he said: 
‘We are on this side yet, and if I go first 
I will wait for you by the tree of life on th 
bank of the river, and I will take you and 
we will go hand in hand to our Saviour, and 
we will tell Him how much we love Him.’ 

In giving her recollections of Dwight 
] Moody, Mi C1 y told how sh 


e raised up trom death’s door in answet1 


ht of the harbour And I made up my 
nd that if I felt on the coming day as | 
id then, that | would gather my _ trend 


“A Basket of Pleasures.” 
While I was meditating | was consciou 


of a superhuman agency, and mentally | 
Ihe ird a voice ayving | have a basket ! 
pleasures for you. Which one will you 
I rephed, ‘The only pleasure | 


desire is restoration to health, if it be th 
Lord’s will, and the presence of my Lord 

Savioul 

And then the vores said. ‘ Are you willing 
to give up all for your Lord and Saviour >” 
fo which I answered, ‘ Yes, yes. Living ot 
dying, | am the Lord’s.’ The voice replied, 
‘Then it will be well with you,’ and from 


that hour I began to get better. 
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w days I received a message from 
Massachusetts, saying that on 
iy of my vision they had re- 
eram from New York stating 
very | ind that it was thought 
a approa hing. rhe telegram 
1 while Mr. Moody was conducting 
mference It reached there 
address. Mr. 

hour into a prayel 


meeting 


for 


my recovery 


rs | believe tt at 


my restoration to health was in direct angwor 
to their prayers.”’ 


It 


the 


or “* 


has 
compensation 


night ”’ 
events of her life hav hinged upon drear 


visions ”’ 


as one with 


said 


to 


me : 


been a strange 


and yet beautit 


lor this singer of “ songs 


of blindness, 


in which she 


natural sight. 


a W he never 


that the 


has seen as ( I : 
As Miss Cros 
I dream anythin: 











her 
( 


I 


++ 
t 


conseq uence I 


Wi 


iS 


lif 


dream 


ys dream I set 
Inspiration 


a 


da t meet 


dream I see it. 
[It was a vision that 
for writing gospel 
vision that informed her 

the earth; and finally 
or vision which led to 


young woman. 


mt that a friend who was 


, | She felt she could 
He asked her then if she 
meet him in heaven, 

By God’s grace I will.” 
dream Miss Crosby 


eyes, and he looked 
n closed his eyes; and 
I thought the first 
Mr. C— in 
He 
dream 
pro 


going to do it.’ Was 
r told him that 
pring They had a 

h Street, and it seemed 


converted, if ever 


=. % 
= = 


Vira Brevis! 
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I knelt at the altar one night, and said, 
‘Lord, I give myself to Thee ; but, oh, let 
me have the assurance that I am Thine 
to-night, for if I do not I never will.’ I felt 
just that way. When they came to that 
verse, ‘Here, Lord, I give myself away,’ 
I sprang to my feet and cried, ‘ Hallelujah ! 
I do give myself away from this moment,’ 
and from that time until this I have nevet 
had a doubt.’”’ 

Chat was sixty-five years ago, and no one 
can measure how much the world has been 
enriched by the consecrated genius of Miss 
Crosby since that event. What has been the 
secret of the songs she leaves as a heritage 
to future Miss Havergal de- 
scribed it when, in another part of her poetic 
tribute to the blind singer, she said : 


generations ? 


Vita Brevis! 


\ i 
2s 
| 
mm 
t wron 
ile 
I mad 
beguil 
toil 


hill 


steep 


cart and will 


* How can she sing i t dark like this ? 
What is her fountain of light and bliss? 
Her heart can see, her heart can see! 
Well may she sing so joyously ! 
For the King Himself, in His tender grace, 
Hath shown her the brightness of His iy 
e. 
<e <= 
. ae 
+ 
) 
Lite is so s L Strife 
Courage Fight on 
Peace crowns the warrior's life 
Life is so short a day 
Stretch out thine hands 
Help others on the way 
Life is so short: be spent 
Give all, keep naught ; 
lo serve is heart's content 
Life is so short: to part 
Is not for long ; 
Look onward, lonely heart 
Nay, life is long! Death’s gate 
Openeth to where 
Christ and thy loved ones watt 
Yea, life is long! Death’s door 
Is the straight gate 
lo life for evermore 
Life is eternal! Heart 
Courage ! To-day 
Is but Life’s prelude part ! 
Ek. M. Dawson 
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. 7 ~ 
Auntie Jane's Piano. 
A Complete Story. 
By ELSIE JEANETTE OXENHAM. 
\ TIE JANE gazed 1 d her room with the gate Che slabs of 


deep « tent. $ had scrubbed wav and before the door 


ind m¢ d all r belongings trom the little garden, t bu 





bedroom t t litthe room ove! and the great tr fuchsia growing aoair I 

el She 1 baked scone and the house ; t plants filling the windows 
mace 1 WwW l 1] pudding She the big shell oO t] sill were new t 

| ery corn f the parlour with though typical of the district. She k 


care Last of all e had polished waited awhile, then knocked again 


ait o1 tne | I and rubbed Ip Miss Jones from next door ame hurn 





indlestick ! tl plano wa down her path and in at the next g 
moreover had Mr Koberts iss gone out she 
r a distinct | standing in _ the * But vou must go right in—yvyess, indeed, 


one else in Pent had a plano must 
e was a tou { dissatisfaction 1 She led the w in herself, and Nell foll 
The neat little 1 1 seemed wanting doubtfully 
Phen eC! face cleared Qt “Sit down in feel at home,” said M 
| were 1 flowel and English Jones hospitably I am sure Mrs. Rot 


ibout 
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1 no Miss Jones chat- 

Robert most ferry fond o’ the 

t+ d shame to hev it 

( She tries it herself 

T hey rd her play the notes 

rv slow trot the bottom to the 

k agai to hear it wass all 

’ I hev heard her talk to it, when 

nelv. or mebl he was just speaking 
s she'll 1 play to her.’’ 

burst open d Auntie Jane came 

\ fi . he had seen the coach 

been infort 1 by all the small boys 

stranger had arrived. 
had quit understood her feeling 


rd to this visit The neighbours had 


to her excitement and delight, but 


er secret foreboding 


was twenty and had lived abroad. 
she would despise the village ways 
at the old folks. Auntie Jane had 


town-bred 


had 


betore in 
expectancy been 
ne lance at Nell’s sweet fac dispelled 
1 she te t girl in her arms and 
er again am iin of her welcome 
woman, a 


black 


ad a wistful look 


Jane wa 1 little old 


sed always in 


1 be ears since her man 
é \ face was sad 
But lit up when she spoke 

as he ereeted the 
Nell about your 
i | 14 Wwass 

y to vou now al 
I'll play all the 
tae e | Lio! 

i¢ tppy Neill 

| rm t thin 
1 when Nell had 

I i¢ isked 

you ar ere 

e troubled ! 
l b I didn't expect 
1 mi tell you 
d quickly 1 hev 
enjov it terry 
Dut it 1 done, an’ I cannot 
\ l ee,’’ she hesitated I 
ome Oo ld folks, who know all 


ked the young peopk 





you would rathe 
talk to the girls than their mothers.”’ 


an’ I hev bin thinkin’ mebbs« 


‘I'll be delighted to meet your friends 
auntie I can see the girls to-morrow.’ 

“They are so eager to see you. an’ it did 
seem fair to ask the old folks first Auntic 
Jane said anxiously 

“Of course,’’ Neil smiled 

“There iss another thing I must tell vou 
her aunt confessed I hev bin thinkin 


mebbe you would be able to play the pianny 
to us You see, we are so ferry fond o’ music 


an’ no one can play to us here¢ 


Nell laughed You must make use of 
me while you have me rll play as much 
as you like.’’ 

Then all Penrhos will be glad you hev 
come.”’ 


rhe party was a strange one to be invited to 
young girl But Nell 
interest in herself which had brought the guests 


meet a amused at the 


together, greeted them with a warmth which 


established her in their hearts at once. 
First rhomas Griffiths 


eighty 


who was overt 
and but had 
made an exception out of curiosity concerning 
the Mrs 
seventy-nine and always busy ; 
John Davies a great-grandfather and 


came 


rarely ventured abroad 


visitor then Morgan, who was 


very deaf old 


who was 


was welcomed everywhere for his jokes and 


stories ; and Mr. and Mrs. Williams, who came 
each leaning on one arm of their farmer son 
Jack, for the father was blind and the mother 
had been crippled with rheumatism for the 
last ten years 

Phen the parlour was full, and Aunts Jane 


had to beg 
pared tea Shi 
but Nell 
Jack Willams took the matter into their owt 


them all to sit down while she pre 
had intended to do this alon« 
and 


scouted the idea, and finally she 


hands and allowed auntie simply to super 
intend 

lack had only un ended to bring his parents 
to the door and return for them in the evening 
but Auntie Jane had captured him, and begged 
him to stay and talk to Nell And Jack 
iavu seen her as the coach passed his gates 
did not require much persuasion 

Ihe feast-—-a mixture of tea, dinner, and 
suppel ad cost Auntie Jane much thought 
for it was long since she had entertained so 
large a party, al he was somewhat anxious 
as to the result But her good faring was 
heartily enjoyed by everyone, and the out 
spoken prais¢ made her blush with pride The 


merry over old jokes and stories 


party grew 

and under cover of the conversation Nell and 

Farmer Jack rapidly became good triends 
Then old John Davies—called ** old,” even 























































( D1 ot his great-g! nd 
ryone ¢ sive us music, but 
d Mz Koberts s plan betor¢ 


t r it ill Perhaps Miss 


h Auntl Jane bl ished again 
‘ | | pleasure, and Nell smilingly 
uv to 1 piano When she had played for 

tim he began to su and sang the old 


that old eyes grew dim and 


Ti ) S\ it i 
( ds nodded approval nd Auntie Jane’s 
old f lowed with dekg! 
And hen the guests had reluctantly said 
t. and Farme! lack had managed to 
elf away it W found that all the 
nd half the own peo] le in Penrhos 
ered round the te or sitting on the 
W 
r I t t pleased to hi somebody to play 
t | to me said Auntie Jane next day 
I hev neffer had as mu music as I wanted 
b N | not help me in 
But ht 1 tul 
I peel 
p d the pualie Phen 
1 k her 1t ( 
Here s letter tor \ iuntse 
\ letter for mé \nd Mrs. Roberts 
the writt stam ind postmark 1n 
i ( vit! touch ot dismay 
I only hev lett from your folk an’ 
1 d not writ 1 aa when you are 
het It 1 not vour father's writing either, 
ned ul} rage to open the 
tt 1 1 and N et to work on the 
rned sudden t a strange sound 
{ dismay from the old lady \unti 
{ vas white nd frightened, and she 


D l over % ic read the lettel 
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telling fibs ?’’ stammered Auntie 
a pitiful attempt at a smile 


shouldn’t ‘think suc 








h things, Nell IT's 











upstairs a minut Would ye mind maki ' 
a start at the potaties ?” 7 

Nell watched her anxiously as she crept aw 
< unlike the bustling little woman of th 
betore as she could well be, and washed * 
peeled to th accompaniment i 
thoughts 

‘She looks twice as old as she did befor 
that wretched letter cam¢ L do wonder 
but she won't tell I must try to get it 
of her somehow There might be somethi 
I could do I wonder what it means! 

Ihe potatoes were boiling before Aunt 
Jane came down and when she appeared 
eves were red and had still that look of fright 
ened dismay But she would give no ans 
to Nell’s troubled questions beyond assert 
again that there was nothing wrong 

I hev bin thinkin’, lass you should g 

walk on the beach this efternoon she sal 

as Nell laid the cloth for dinner If you d 
not mind, I will not come, fo! I—I ar 
feeling ferry wel 

And I've beet thinking that u you wou 
lie on the sofa, aunti and perhaps have 
nap I would play to you all the afternoon. Tt 
other folk can heat another day. Just m 
I want to play to you 

Nell, pondering the matte! had decide 
that this was tie only thing she could 
If her aunt would not tell her trouble, § 
could not comfort her by words, but perhaf 
the music she loved would soothe her But 
to her surprise the old lady seemed to shnt j 


trom the suggestiol 
No, no I do not want musi to-de 
I—I could not-——you must not play to! 
to-day, 1a You will go out to please ® 
Nell, an 1 will rest when you ar gone 
Nell watched her anxious) 


{ Imost nothing 


’ Line 
during aio 


AI 











TS 
wa 4 








“*Perhaps Miss Nell will give us a tune.’” 





ina 
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i locked hersell much puzzled 
again.,”’ 


But 


he stumbled “That’s vet 








herself. from behind the plants in the 

She looks kind I’ve a good mind to tell 

it will break auntie’s heart to lose the 

I don’t believe she’d take it away if 

w. It’s an old thing, anyway. But I 

like to. I might have to tell the whole 
ind auntie couldn’t stand that 

led the great lady into the parlour, and 

lained that her aunt was not very well 

was only the truth 

I’m sorry to hear that. You must 

see her if it sible Mrs. Lloyd said 

You see. | want to ask a favour 

Is this my ino How wonder 

F ; kept it! I hope she is not really 

you t said Nell, deciding 

d step [ 1 it is the thought of 

ul You see she has 

ne with it f ten years, and it has 

nd of com] [ think she feels 
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OUR DIAMOND WEDDING. 


UST sixty years ago to-day 
The bel nd , rT -riag 
3; rang out our marriage 


lay 
‘ove was young, our hearts were 
Hope sang her softest veetest song ; 
l distant hts we longed to climb 
Were rosy with morning's prime, 
Th ] nd r 4 > j + 
! ; road that stretched 
We pictured smooth and shaded o'er; 


- 
We deemed the hottest noontide hours 


u : 
Were igrant with the breath of 
\ : j 

Yes, sixty n¢ ng years ago, 

| orld to v 1 iglow 

With lo and ind light that 
= 

N nhadow en the l 


lamour grew 
f the years, 


dim thro’ tears; 


yes snone 


Our DIAMOND 
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it will be like saying good-bye to an old 
friend.” 

Mrs. Lloyd laughed gently. 


‘“Has she been feeling upset about it? I 
am 
letter. 
she'll be willing to see me 


so sorry. I should have explained in my 
Perhaps, if you take her my message, 
I came to ask her 


if she could make room for the piano for a 


while longer—in fact, if she could keep it 
altogether. We're settling down in England, 


and of course we’re having to furnish our house 
My has bought 
a new piano, and we’re going to use our best 
old one for the children’s practising. But we 
don’t want a third, and this one is really past 
hard It was nearly worn out when I 
sent it Roberts, but I thought it might 
So if you think she can 


almost over again husband 


work. 
to Mrs 
please her to have it 
still 
And 
“Tt 


Auntie Jane, when she understood 


make room for it 
Nell hurried oft 


I hev deserved,”’ sobbed 


to tell the good news. 


more than 


Iss 





The roads grew rough ere we had 
done 

One half the journey, or had won 

The nearest of the hills that lay 

So very, very far away 

Aye, sixty years have come and 
gone, 
















But hand in hand we've wandered on 

Thro’ clouds and sunshine, storm and 
stress, 

Sharing Life’s sweets and bitterness. 

And now at eventide we stand 

Together on the Borderland ; 

We watch the sunset rays that gild 

The gates of Death 

With 


hear 


the air is filled 


wordless whispers none may 


Save those whose feet are very near 


The shores of that vast, tideless 


Sea 
Earth’s children call Eternity 
JANE MULLEY. 





The Dean of Peterborough. 
W! ar glad to hear of the im- 

proved health of the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Peterborough, 
who has often contributed to the 


pages of “ The 


Quiver.” Dr 





Barlow is one ol the busiest of 
Evangelical clergymen, and has left 
memories of his 


pleasant energy 


behind him in Islington, Bristol, 
Oxford, and Clapham. He was ap 
pointed in 1901 to the Deanery of 
Peterborough At the last Church 
Congress Dr. Barlow read an inter 


esting paper, an easy task for one 


easily with the pen 


who speaks is 


as in the pulpit, and who has many 


articles on current topics to his 
credit He was for sever years 


the examining chaplain to the Bishop 
if ] iverpoc | 


WORSHIPPERS IN ONE OF THE most 
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Conversation Corner. 
Conducted by THE EDITOR. 


Where Shepherds Worship. 
WE Rive on this page a picture 


showing one of the most 
curious places of worship to be found 


in Scotland. It is a small conventicle 


in a_ secluded glen on the most 


northerly farm in Dumfriesshire. The 
worshippers, who are chiefly shep- 
herds, with their wives and children, 
come from no fewer than five parishe s 
days 


and three counties. In the 


when the minister's home was the 


mountain and the wood this wa 


a favourite spot with the hill-men, 


and at least four great gatherings 
were held here during “the killin 
time.” | he voices of Richard Cameron 
and James Renwick have been heard 
in this upland solitude, while at one 


of the 


+ 
vicinity the Covenanters met. 


shepherd's houses in the 


sje 
«« The Chalice of the Grapes 
of God. ”’ 


re is said that there are only Six oF 

seven pre-Reformation chalices in 
the United Kingdom, and one of these 
is to be found at St. Elian’s Church 
near Colwyn Bay, North Wales. It 
1s 6; inches in he ight, says the rec tor, 


the Rev Powell Owen, and nas a 





SECLUDED 
AND. 


GLENS IN THE SOUTH 


hexagonal stem witha knob near th 


It is ornamented with Goth 


tracery and pierced openwork, Ti, 


centre. 






inside of the bowl is gilt, and 


t 


on the outside is gilt to the depth 





three-quarters of an inch, One le 





of the base is gilt also, and on that 
Is executed very roughly a represen 
tion of the Crucifixion. The ce 
has been dated at about 148), 

was not originally made as itt 
ippears, for the lip was added 

rector of Llanelian who sough 
evade Arc ht 1 hop Parker's orce 
the clergy to melt down all ch 
which had been used in the Ma 
that the lips of the worshy 


nol touch any metal that 





putto su h use 


rm und the « if 





the rector 


} 


0 eved the order in a sense, 4 


the same time preserved his chaltt 
se 

A Touching Booklet. 

ci. {E. China Inland Mission 


ingion Green, N.) has pu! 
a tiny booklet entitled “ Dawid, 
taining a most pathetic biogt 
a little boy who was special 
missions and had hope 
Alte 


in 


ested ir 


go out as a missionary. 





death it was decided that 
of his beautiful life a 
should be supported in Chins 

little book costs fourpence, ané 


ho read it 


fail to impress all w 
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with ( 


NOTK, 


Tattoo as Temperance 
Pledge. 

KIM KYONG SYOP is a big, 
strapping fellow, energetic in 
snd zealous in spirit, who is 


J in selling the Scriptures in 


cea 
N Five years ago he was wor- 
g ev ] spirits, says a missionary 
sends home the story to the 
ish and Foreign Bibl Society 
three years he sacrificed a cow 
them each yeal When Kim 
sme a Christian he cleared out of 
and premise s twenty-seven 
Jevils’ nests,” made of paper and 


avs. On the ball of each thumb 
Kim has a black spot, und the 
ionary asked him if they were 
ed. “Yes,” said Kim, “I did 

t when | vowed to give up strong 
drink—so that if ever again I raised 
ass Ol liquor to my mouth in 
either hand, | should see that spot 


1 remember my vow.” 
<jo 
Bible Free on the Railway. 


| DO not think many of my readers 
have any conception of the heip 

is given by foreign Governments 

the distribution of the Scr ptures 
the British and Foreign Bible 


! notice in their last ré port 


German Emperor er ls a 


ubscription of 500 marks to 
Society s agency at Berlin. In 
a many valuable privileges are 
luding tree aifiage over 
ways for all consignments of the 
» amounting to several ton 
eal I ree fa Iw iV [ $es are 
ted to many of the « ly or 
Most of the river eamshi 
es in the Russiar Empire 
‘fF Concessions as to pass ige 
rt, while in Siberia the 
exempt trom taxatior The 
‘panese authorities have also granted 
I asses for agents and books on 
' ways which they control in 
Nchuria 
sje 
ares for Ministers. 


h America | find that 
privileges 
Bible § 


Half F 


|N Sou . 
similar 


are also enjoyed by the 


ociety, Its colporteurs in 


Argen 2 
tina are exempt from the taxes 


IMposed upon all classes of pedlars. 


fee p >. 
passes are also granted on 


Dportant railway lines in 


94 


Bolivia, 
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Chili, Colombia and Peru, and on 
steamers along the Pacific coast 

representing altogether a saving to the 
Society of at least £500 a year. 
Similar generous concessions are en- 
joyed from the railway and steamboat 
authorities in British Guiana In 
South Africa, too, the authorities are 
not behindhand in helping on the good 





work of spreading the Gospel. All 
ministers of religion are allowed to 
travel at half fares, and the Transvaal 
Government has remitted the licence 


tax on the colporteurs in that colony. 
sje 


Pulpit out of Doors. 
ONE of the least known, and 


certainly one of the least used, 
out-door pulpits is to be found built 
in the boundary wall of the famous 
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Tong Castle in Shropshire. This 
striking and picturesque octagonal 
stone pulpit is only a few yards from 
the main road, and is quite visible 
therefrom. The open tracery and 
heraldic emblems carved on the pulpit 
relieve it of all bareness. Inside is 


a stone seat, with a lion's head carved 


at either end. 


A Sea-lossed Bible. 
A REMARKABLE find was 
made by a Shields trawler while 
fishing fifty miles from the Tyne. 
When the net was hauled on deck 
a Bible was recovered from the load 
of fish 
of membership of the Shipwrecked 


Inside the book was a ticket 


Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal Be- 
nevolent Society, bearing the name 
of Martin Jensen, of South Shields. 
The Bible and shipwrecked mariner’s 
ticket were taken to Mrs. Jensen, 









ce claimed them as the 
her husband, who was 
n board the Tyne collier 
g" when she disappeared with all 
ds in the North Sea The Bible 
| ticket were in an excellent state 
| preservation in view of their having 
been submerged for practically seven 
mont! 
Se 
A Popular Material. 
QONE of Scotland's most valuab!e 


products is wincey, a material 
which stands the hardest washing 
without being affected in colour or 
e. The genuine wincey is appre- 
ciated all over the world for dresses, 
suits, underwear, and children’s gar 
ments. Messrs. William Small and 
Edinburgh, supply winceys in 


arieties, with “* Winsco ™ as their 


« 


ade mark, and our readers cannot 
a better than make acquaintance 


with this beautiful and lasting ma- 


<jJe 
Dried Meat in the Collection. 
[N parts of North-West Canada 


there is little or no money in 
culation, and the pastor of a mission 
church does not think of handing 
round the bag. But, nevertheless, an 
offertory is taken. The Indians bring 
in whatever articles they have, such as 
moccasins, furs, dried meat, “ babiche ” 
or raw-hide strings used in making 
snow-shoes, and sometimes fish 
These are received and changed into 
money, which 1s applied to the support 
fthe mission. At one of the missions 
the Indians give, as a rule, from £20 
to £25 annually, which means a good 
deal for people who have no worldly 
goods, and who live on what they can 


get from hunting and fishing 
sje 
Ploughing in Palestine. 
JN his account of going up to 
Jerusalem the Right Rev W 
Ridley, late Bishoy of Caledonia, 


illustration of the 


giv curiou 
primitive farming methods emy loyed 
* Such a 
light little instrument is the plough,” 


he says, “that the workman guides it 


n the plains of Palestine 


with one hand, and easily picks it up 
the end of the field to turn it round 


ind begin a new furrow Ihe teams 
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were the oddest ever seen. A sincle 
camel, aggrieved-looking as usual, 
was harnessed to the tiny plough he 
towered over ; here and there a faded 
blue buffalo, with his moist nose in 
the air, ploughed his furrow ; there is 
a pair of little oxen, and another team 
of more bonny milch cows labouring 
not far off 4 but to see one yoked 
with a donkey, and another with a 
mule added the grotesque to the old- 
world picture. Horses were rare 
The ploughman kept out of the 
furrow altogether, and trudged on 
with one hand on the plough and a 


little goad in the other.” 
sje 
Buying Words. 
ONE of the greatest difficulties with 


which missionaries have to con 
tend when translating the Scriptures 
is to find suitable native words for 
certain expressions in the Old and 
New Testaments. The Rev. Dr. 
Gunn, who has laboured in the New 
Hebrides for nearly a quarier of a 
century, has described some of his 


trials in mastering the languag: 


One of his methods was to pay the 
natives a fixed rate for every hundred 
words they brought to him. The 
more intelligent of the younger men 
would write down lists of words, 
sometimes getting from the older men 
words not in general use. For all 
that were new to him Dr. Gunn paid 
at the rate of ninepence per hundred 
There were many words indeed for 
which there were no equivalents in the 
language, and in such cases the corre 
sponding English word was used and 
described by speech or picture. The 
word “tent” was rendered as “the 
house that is carried about,” and 
“widow” as “‘a woman whose hus 


band is dead.” 
<jJe 
india Past and Present. 


TI {REE indian missionaries, whos« 

periods of service aggregate over 
one hundred years, have just been 
comparing the pre ent position of 
Chn tianity in the great dependenc y 
with what it was thirty years ago. Mr 
Wade, of the Punjab, went out in | 863, 
when the year’s bap isms in the mission 
to which he was attached numbered 
forty-two; last year they were 547 


T here was then one native pastor, 


















































































now there are seventeen Forty-fy 
years ago there were no mm 
missions in the Punjab—now hes 
placed all round the frontier bei 
a large one at Amritsar; there y. 
no Church Missionary Society |x. 
except wives of missionaries 
there are thirty, of whom five by 
medical qualifications: Mr We 
says that the machinery is ng 
efficient than ever it was before » 
there are greater opportunities 


Se 
Veterans of Fifty Years, 
M R. LASH, another veteran 2 
sionary, with the record 
fer.y years in Southern !ndja, is pr 


of his share in founding the Sux 


Tucker College at Palamcotta, Tim: 





ve lly, and the Buchanan Institut t 
Pallam, Travancore, with their be 
schcols, in which altogether 

2,500 are now receiving their ¢ 
cation And lastly, Mr. Good 


with a record of not less thant 





years, savs that in his district cf M ‘ 
lipatam, in the Telugu Counir 
Christian adherents have ince 
since 1890 from 2,000 
6,000 ; and there is about the 
number in the neighbouring austfic 
I llore, where the veterans, Mr 
Mrs. Alexander, labour still, 2 
fifty years of service What a ¢ 
trast with the unrelieved Cari 


and superstition of a generation g 
fe 
London’s New Golconde. C 
HATTON GARDEN ba 
had the reputation of being 
of the wealthiest quarters n L# 
and its riches have been increas? 
the establishment of a new Ut 
house by Mr. Stewart Dar 
Australia knows him wel, 
every large city at the Antipod 


has established a palace of ewe 


us stone: 
where the most precious x 
ine 





the choicest examples o 
smiths’ and silv rsmiths’ arts 2 
obtained Now it 1s the Ww 
London, and in Hatton , de ‘ 


every 


may find a vast colleciion 
goods at prices to sull 
But cheapness and nastiness at 
hand in hand, for everytis 
Stewart Dawson offers for # 
the hall mark of artistic wot™ 
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a Romances of Church-Building. 


ow the 
there 

ciety lad TOTHING is mu more striking to him was constructed rhis is believed to be the 
naries— \ r sto know his own country greatest depth at which stone for building 
m hve he ; the vast al nt of romance associated purposes has been obtained The cost of thx 
Mr. Wa th 4 Churcl t crops out again and church, more than £4,000, was subscribed 
‘Ah often it form that it cannot be mainly by the local colliers 

















ked. and its rence is, perhaps, most While, too, numbers of churches have been 
in co vith the building of built by their congregations, there is one 

s Many llage is redeemed from which was erected by a single pair of hands 

9 nmonplace by its sacred fane, which rhis edifice is Stivichal Church, near Coventry 
ears. t derive its s nterest from the circum- The original building, said to have been of 
g hich it v rected Saxon origin, was taken down at the _ begin- 
ape of the stori hich cling to churches — ning of the nineteenth century, and thereupon 
di robable, if trictness they are folk- a Coventry stonemason, named Green, began 
0 the S ther than history—though, after all, these the erection of the present church, and ulti- 
i a T near of I it is tolerably certain mately finished it without any help save a 
te. that they ve some foundation of labourer’s. He cut stone in winter and built 

h their lity. There is, { tance, a legend about in summer, and was altogether on the job 
ogether Swaffham Church, Norfolk, which in all likeli which he is stated to have carried out as an 

ng the 1 has a basis of truth Tradition relates act of penance, about seven years 

Ir. G t John ( pmal dreamed a dream,”’ Some day a similar story of sustained effort will 
ich he was « td to take his stand be told of another church. Situated in a cer 

tnet cf London Brid there await certain tain town in the Midlands, it has been slowly 
oun Obeyi s accosted by a very slowly, rising for years, one or two courses 
” vision, advised him of stones having been added as its founde 
N whose ambition it is to defray the whole cost, 
e | take notice of a dream has been able to find money. Close by is the 
_ | | that if I went to Swaff- old parish church, which is said to be large 
as Norfol ibout the root of enough for the population ; but the structure 
Wha { I find a box of gold.” * designed to supplant it nevertheless continues 
wal pman ret ( O dug in the place to grow at the rate it has grown for more than 

boxes of gold, out a decade—a monument of faith in an ideal 

the north aisle of Such one-man structures, indeed, furnish not 

a little of the romance of church-building 

order belongs to Sometimes vaulting ambition o’erleaps itself 

iconda. ront ( rGrantham. Anthony or the founder dies suddenly, and as a const 
JEN ha { vi 519, sent quence the edifice from which such great things 
yn Of Deity cask, lab | Calais Sand On were hoped is never completed \ melan 
jers in be Ing i the cask Berns choly example of unfinished temples stands 
oh increas 1 t t i i cellar he told in the village of Hassall neal Sandbach 
4 er le that it { il much of the wealth Cheshire Painfully struck with the lack of 
wart 4 amassed dur absence Subse provision for the spiritual needs of the people 
te i ferred as to the a local gentleman had designed a church in 
, # of t! d, as they had no modern style capable of seating about four 
te build a church, or five hundred people ; and in 1836 building 
gi le structure operations began, and went on steadily until 
hs’ a Queen Victoria’s Coronation in 183 when 
. ae ent of romance belongs it was so near completion that the walls and 
: Garde f some churches roof were finished and the seantlings of the 
f bee tran ITce from which floor partly put in. On the following day 

sit ev lrawn One of the benevolent gentleman was seized with 
stiness 0 U was t fa coal-mine, 400 his last illness. whereupon, notwithstanding 
ever t ence came the that the building could have been completed 
rs lor # cn t Hucknall Huth- at small cost, work was stopped. Nor has it 


ie wo! 0} \ few years since, since been resumed, despite the obvious was‘e 
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sudde nly 


at 


date 


country a 
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attached 
t a notable exception 


known 


THE QUIVER. 


repre- = “* paper-mill ”’ 
name. It 


Another 


the the building 
modern case 

to than a new 
liarity consist 


Spence! 


commemorate 


mut of the and the story 
Somersetshire standing tra 
Borouch- bankrupt | 
1734, and under the Ru 
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Por l b 
talise that the it 
in by Mr. Leop« 
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illed was living at t 
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never 
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aS restored 
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memorial churches, 


As 


point there 1S 
t Ealing 


Its main p 
1 that it , 


Was 





whom it is intended 
erceval was killed in 
his murder is one of the 
of Parliament. A cert 
Bellingham, was arrest 
law, and there upon appe 
to our Ambassad 
7 at St Peterst 
| who rightly = refus 
to interiere | 
was absolutely not 
in the circumstar 
that called for 


intervention. Foi 


in this 


quarter 


lingham _ sought 


dress from Perc 
then Prime Minist 
only again to 
with a rebuff 
this he appears 
have been filled 


hatred of the Gov 
ment, till at last 


blind fury master 
him, and, meetingt 
unfortunate Perc 
in the lobby of 
House, he pla 
istol 5 
lfired. The 
au ] ; 
HLis lerer 
ind | 
| Only sev § 
t fold. 1 
ot ry I 
by 
vO Kt 





nt 1 
en for the oad. 

Rothschild—was 4 
rie house I which I 
time he was assassile 
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THE 


il memorial church at Appleton- 

near Scarborough, also has its ro- 

Joseph Shepherd, a native of the 

left it a poor, friendless boy, went 

1 to seek his fortune, and returned 

not o1 vaded with money, but full of good 

I ] After performing many acts of 

fulness, he set himself the task of building 

hurch ; but before his crowning work was 

mpleted he was called to his eternal home 

1 his wife then finished the edifice as a 
morial to him 


Historic romance clusters round a church 


ich is generally regarded as a battle memo- 
-that at 
Battlefield is the scene 


indeed, in a _ sense it is- 
Battlefield, Shropshire 


now Called the battle of Shrewsbury— 


rial—as 


of what is 


t great conflict which was waged between 
Henry IV. and the Percies, and which ended 
in a victory for the royal arms. Two thou- 
d three hundred gentlemen and more 
than six thousand private soldiers were slain 
this sanguinary struggle, and among thos 
fell was Hotspur, the brave Henry Percy. 
Him Falstaff (according to his own account 


v after fighting ‘‘a long hour by Shrews- 
bur clock.”’ ‘““T look to be either duke or 
1, I assure you says the fat knight, in 
I I of his succe The honour, however 
1 more justly have been claimed by Prince 
Henry afterward Hen \ On the spot 
l traditionalls gallant Hotspur 
1 up his spirit spot where many of 
e dead were bu e victorious King 
buil hapel, and settled in it two priests to 
vy for the souls of the lain; and this edifice 


ttlefield 


Church 


Ot e original chapel only vestiges remain 
1 t ructul having been founded 
rly part of the ixteenth century by 
HH el It was to have, he provided 
I pl 1 vy for the good estate 
i Ix, iit c | d after his death 
I nd t Richard Hussee and 
ld his wif 1 those of their heirs 
lly, for the ls of all that fell in 
t fat Phe primary intent 
buildit ac ts for its consisting of 
1 S|} division into nave 
l, and al it may be presumed 
f Her IV., armed and crowned 
tside tl window, beneath a 
] 


y remarkabl anctuary at Green 
I ( ! another instance of a parish 
having grown from a small chapel which 


erected as a pla 
I 13 the body { 


thre years previously from Bury to I 


ce of public worship 
King Edmund, removed 
; ndon 


QUIVER. 

for fear of the Danes, was brought ba k 
on its way it rested at Greenstead, wher 
wooden chapel was built in its honour. TI 
structure was of a primitive kind. The y; 
were composed of the trunks of oak or chest 
split an 


trees 


set on end close to one another, the bottor 


resting on a low sill of brickwork, and the ty 


tOnm 


being fastened by wooden pins into a frame 


rough timber which supported the roof. Wy 


dow there was none, as the structure was j 
tended merely as a_ temporary resting-plat 
for the body of the saint. The dimensiog 
too, were meagre enough. From end to @ 


measured 29 ft 
and the 


the fabric 
+ ft 


oO 1n 


Q in., the wid 
was 1 height at the sides oi 
5 it 

rhis structure 
forms substantially the nave of the pres 


church. The roof and the windows are adé 
tions; but the walls consist of the origi 
timber, on which the marks of the axe m 
still be seen In the building is preserved 
panel showing the martyrdom of St. Edmu 
while one of the dormer windows contains 


fragment of ancient stained glass represent 


what is conjectured to be the crowned 
of the King 

Finally, by what combination of circu 
stances came it that some _ churches 
roads throu them or under them ? 





must have been peculiar reasons for sO unvs 


an arrangement but what these were tt 
difficult to 1m; 
The case of St. John the Baptist’s Chur 


Bristol 


Lp ine 


is well known That edifice is situat 





right over the ancient gateway into the 
and occupies the whole extent of the v 
what was part of the fosse or ditch. I 


gateway formed part 


ugh these are now 


for pedestrian Was the church built ast 
present r was the gateway made [al 
dri I thi ivi it Phere has beel 

mucl liscussion on this point as 
cognate b more familiar problem 
came first, the hen or the egg ? 


\ minor, but none the less curious 


of the sa peculiarity is at Langport, » 
setshir Het Line road is crossed by a 
structure, the upper stage of which 
Ss th hangin chapel.” Ol Perpel 
date it originally dedicated t 
Lady ”’ and devoted to religious uses, 
its time it has played many parts I 
as the grammar schoo! 


years it served zat 
in recent times it has been a masonic ** 


¢ah 
another illustration of the mutav® 


l yet 


things mundane 








roughly hewn on both sid« 


after the lapse of nine centuris 
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> Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune. | 
3 By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 4 
s (Author of yet arnaby, s6c.) 
AR ARAB ARRAS IRABNISIICARAS AR IRI 


CHAPTER VI. before the C) 


LOVES YO 








NG DREAM 





i her eyes to some of Mr. 


him opened I 
brows faults as well as to a good many 


wn She had a amount of 


decided 
was soon able to 
the difference ( laude’s 


art and Octavius Rain- 


1) cleverness, and ne 


between 
h knowled 
retended proficiency 1n it. 
so quickly as 


l here 1s 





n the scene of real diamonds; 


ture was very real as 

, went. He was also a well-read and 
y vell-informed yout man all round; he could 
h father 


quick to compare 


without 


conversation of the 
Octavi nd t liscriminate between 
But t wak ! f the Sleeping Beauty to 
if not to love, in no way suited 

brow’ | k He fully 
rry M Silverthorne when he 


intended 
ed the fr m and pleasure of single 
onye! I hort, until he wa 
ntention of letting 

man ste] nd annex what he con 
VI I rt Although he wa 
h to e that he did see him 
enough 
hould be kept at all 

the « I future wite, wherein 


knowledve 


metime he doe 


ill tention 


onsideration, 
nd that it 1 


e than to lose 


you are still young 
h mR to ar her 


And then he did 


and pound 
had ettled 


Aaacdt neo ecre 


\ pon 
: ! 

( al too clea! to 
tf that kind Like 
iT S tt he did not approve 


eee . Tar h own sex were 
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concerned; but he shared that gentleman’s 
opinion that ample means on the lady’s part 
to some extent neutralised the objection. 
Therefore one bright, frosty morning, when 
Octavius happened to be staying at his uncle’s, 
Hall to perform 
described as 
putting a spoke in the wheel” of young For- 
rester. As luck have it, he overtook 
Miss Silverthorne on the high road, where she 
the daily 


he rode over to Dinglewood 


the operation which is usually 


would 
Was taking ‘constitutional ” on 
insisted; and he naturally 
rather from his 

Now the luck 


meeting Was not 


which her aunt 


alighted from his horse (or 


uncle’s horse) and joined her. 


which brought about this 


altogether favourable to Octavius, for he was 
a very inferior horseman, and was always more 
animal he be- 


or less in mortal fear of the 


strode. True, on this occasion he no longer 
bestrode his steed, but he had to lead it, and 
that frightened him still more, as the fear of 
being either kicked or bitten was added to his 
kicked up into 


the air or trampled down into the ground. He 


other terrors of being either 
would not have ridden at all if he could with 
any decency have got out of it; but his uncle 
was such an excellent horseman himself, and 
Was so contemptuous of all men who were not, 
that 


Octavius 


even the superb. self-complacency of 


shrank from showing the’ white 
feather when Mr. Duncan offered him a mount. 
Therefore the environment of his interview 


Miss 


happy one. 


with Silverthorne was by no means a 
Like the politician who explained 
that “he was obliged to follow his adherents 


leader,” Mr. 


had to dance after his uncle’s favourite hack 


because he was their Rainbrow 
weet will ol the 
admitted that 


were circuitous. 


in any direction that the 


animal indicated, and it must be 
the creature’s methods 
’ this favourablk 
opportuni : talk with you, 
Mi Silverthorne,” he began, as usual rich in 
He did not think it necessary to 


rmented by the 


*l am very fort to have 


ty of a little friendly 
alliterations. 
it his gratitude was au 
fact that he had met the vicar’s son walking 
Merchester som hive 
Mi Silve 


direction, and he 


toward minutes before 


te overtook rthorne walking in 
at once jumped 
the trunk of an 


as uproot 


the opposite 
to the obvious inference (tor a 
elephant can pick up a pin as well 


tree, so the vreat mind of Octavius could 
turn aside from profound criticism of the arts 
of mere human 


and sciences to study the folli 


nature that the lad had accompanied the 
entleman for a mile or two on his way 

‘So vou may be, Mr. Rainbrow; but I am 
not share your pleasure.” 


a violent quarrel with 


afraid your horse dox 
fresh from 
found the 


Davmar, 
Claude Forrester, conversation of 


Octavius somewhat cloyving. 














THE QUIVER. 

































for some time.” he con- “I can’t think what makes yoy think | 
tinus f t h arisen some bar or friends with Mr. Forrester, becang 





’ Wwe are 
rit al mine. There the greatest enemi imaginable. I car th 
a < rd in the harmony of our the sight of him 7 


1 break in the continuity of ou “Then I can only wonder at the etens 


feminine endurance which makes vou 


s 


At t t the horse—as if to illustrate quently impose upon yourself the ynet 


‘ 4nuCNndural 





al the last sentence made an Miss Silverthorne.” : 

eff« 1 break in the continuity of the con- “You art quite mistaken,” replied ———— : 

versation by darting incontinently to the other with natural, and therefore pardonable, jy 

side of t road, Octavius still dangling from dignation, “in supposing that I see Mr. C] 

the bridle like a charm from a watch-chain Forrester so often | 1use it is any pleasure 

and it w yme minut before the skittish to me to do so I rely do it in o1 ie 

anil nduced t its leader t influence for good, if I can, anyone who js 

walk or more by the side of Miss Silver- prejudiced and n ded.” 

thor “Of course, Miss Silverthorne; feminine yp- 
Wi rative peace W: I tored (and it elfishne l ‘ pl I ! as feminine er 

was | comparative as the teed walked ance. But [ am nevertheless somewhat relieved 1 


with a_ hice hing ort of movement which in my mind to hear that you do not agree 

continually threatened to drag Octavius’s arm with all Mr. For r’s opinions.” 

out « t ket) that gentle n proceeded te “Avree with them I should think not! 

nang don’t agree with a single one—I wouldn't t 
‘I put down this di rd in the former so for anythin and the irritating thing 


harmony of our friendship to no fault upon that all the time I know they are right. , 











your part, no failing upon mine, but to the Octavius was unable to reply to this, as 
introduction of a third and unsympathetic that moment he w poised above the dit 
factor tween u in short, to the intrusion on the other side of the road. 
of Mr. ¢ ide Forrester.” “T wouldn’t mind agreeing now and ther I 
But isn’t a factor ‘ ined Daymar with a man if I knew he was wrong,” Dag 
with ral h innocence went on, more to h elf than her compar 
. he ect * hut in “ lwavs fri t 1 1 v 
I r h I I I am onl kr he I t 
ce ed Oc V1 for h 
v I ‘ the - 4 1 Mr. R row. ¥ 
a +} 1 h r er qul I the t 
t I I i¢ “ ‘ He may € 
A But tl hook her head. 
} ] nvt I 
vi \ ( it I Oil 
t t xX r 
\ meant ’ M S rthorr I cor 
I | I t re¢ ted tea her. 
I 
] | } 
! \ } , nlishments Oct 
J ‘ 1 rr ter 1 4 ’ yf i r , 
I’\ never ll 
' } kind.” 1 r j ' t nee 1 KI 
D t first opinions | ) re ft by 
r er nyt | nt even | Oct l mui tn S 
t t 1 in tl the mere f t S ) expenence has as vet Deen Hl 
( 
that h thir ‘ makes me think dear fr 
the t Not in so t ind the more eX} 
l 1 served I e the spirits of ‘ | th , 
} ni t¢ AU 
Oct and would have roved even mort instance, I’ve written the menus [oF 
col ry than it did had not the horse raised Charlotte di part ever since I ¥ 
ee ) V1 a ¢ 
th of Octaviu till higher. While he little girl, and I’ve never written one ¥ 
1 1 ¢ ‘ t see 
v er vouring to regain his equilibrium, having to look in the dictionary to s© 
M ; flleted soles. | I 
illeted sol 


ntinue in i 








n now how many there are; and | 
re vall.” Dagmar added with triumph: 
e We |. dear Miss Silverthorne, let us turn 

vav from such trifli matters as menus and 
f ters and filleted soles to higher subjects 
et talk about ourselves. And that brings 


> to the object of my visit to you to-day. I 
you to obviate the possibility of Claude 


want 
: , ter or any other man coming between us 
by uniting your lot indissolubly with mine. 
one tas we are in spirit 


ne in heart as we are now one in soul.” 

“Do you mean to say that you want me to 
marry you?” Dagmar was nothing if not 
That is the dearest wish of my heart.” 
Well, then, I couldn’t possibly do such a 


so it’s no good worrying about it any 


Octavius started as if a jug of cold water had 
iddenly been overturned over him, but for- 
t tunately the horse did not notice this action, 


hiccoughed cheerily along. “I do not 
grasp your meaning,” gasped the swain. 


ynly mean that it is absolutely absurd to 


k marrying you, so we'd better drop 
ibject at once and talk of something 
t nt,” replied Dagmar, with the utmost 
s exhibited listinct annoyance. 

[here may be re ns against your marry 
[ Silt though I contess 

present I fail to perceive them-—but I 
ee wherein the absurdity of the sugges- 

began to | h. “Can’t you really? 
then, if you can't, it 1s no good my try- 
explain it to you. If you don’t see a 
you'll never see it; nobody ever 
m me, but an offer of marriage is not 
ll « the pe rhap but a good many 

D 11S ee! me a parti tlarly 
pe r of the tua 

hr y keen sense of the 

is one of my most distinguish 

r, With f it proceeded t 

] ‘If vou could onl 

Mr. R row, you'd see at onc 

re ou would 
drew himself up with as much 
ex} ncle e and his own meagre 
yw Chere is nothing ridicu 
A LOVE in honest man, Miss Silver 
is one of the crowns of your sex 
Ww] I : false lover, believe me no fickle 
a who loves d rides away.” 
if Was ton m h 


ether for Dagmar’ 
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gravity; she burst into a peal of girlish 
“TI never for a moment thought you 
Rainbrow. You don’t look much 
like loving at the present minute, but you look 
still less like riding away. But if you like 
to try it, I don’t mind giving you a leg up.” 


Now six months ago 


laughter. 
were, Mr. 


before the Forresters 
had ever set foot in Dinglewood parish—Dag- 
mar would no more have dared thus to gibe 
at the art critic of 7he Morning Sunset than 
he would have dared to blaspheme ; 
effect of the baleful influence of Claude was 
not lost upon Mr. Rainbrow, and was resented 
To find that his especial young 
woman looks at him through another man’s 
eyes is a most unpleasant experience for any 
mother’s son. 

“Then do I understand, Miss Silverthorne, 
that you refuse my offer of marriage?” 

“Of course. What else did you expect me 
to do?” replied Dagmar, with the callous 
cruelty of extreme youth. 

“Then I think I have a right to inquire the 
reason of this refusal. Is it my religious views 
to which you so much Octavius 
always plumed himself upon his scepticism, 
which was of that simple and_ childlike 
blend which blindly accepts anything unless it 
happens to be true. 


which 


acc ordingly. 


” 


object?” 


violet eyes in 


gracious, no! 


wide her 


“ Good 


Dagmar opened 
sheer amazement. 
Whatever would a man’s religious views have 
to do with marrying him or not?” 

The face of Octavius slightly fell. It would 
have been a great gratification to him to regard 
himself as a martyr to his own unfaith. “ Then 
you do not object to my religious views?” he 
asked, hoping that the reply would be in the 


affirmative after all. 


“Oh dear, no! Not in the least. Besides, 
I don’t know what they are.” 
Chen Octavius did well to be angry. “ Not 


know what they are, Miss Silverthorne? That 
understand! I am no double-faced 
liar, and I 


1 cannot 
hypocrite, no sanctimoniou have 
explained to you often enough the reasons why 
my intellect refuses to accept what is knowa 
as revealed truth.” 

“I know you have,” Dagmar peni 
ently, “but I never listened I didn’t under- 


ted me to.” 


replied 


tand that vou expec 
Then what 


“Did not expect you to listen ! 
do you suppose I talked to you for 
‘For your own pleasure; it never occurred 
to me that you were doing it for mine. [’m 


really most awfully sorry to have been so 


tupid, Mr. Rainbrow, but I never listen when 
people talk about their opinions on religion 
and politics and books and difficult subjects 


Aunt Charlotte, or any 


” 


of that sort—not even 


other very clever man 
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“But you would get used to it in time 


ever shape it was, 
Dagmar 


argued Octavius. 
“I know [| 


sighed. should, 


What. 


that’s the dreadful part of it, | should thy 
Opposite me at Dreakiast every MOrning of 7 
life. It would be bad enough always to have 
the ame nose tor breakfast even if It any 
beauty; but if it wasn’t—oh! I couldn't stand ' 
it at any price ré and truly | couldn't!" 

Octavius troked the offending feature jp | 
orrow rather than in anger, “So that ‘ 
where I fall short of your standard, js it, Miss 
Silverthorne ? ” 

‘Oh! not short, Mr. Rainbrow; certaiz 
not short. [t’ o much too long—that’s 
difficulty.” And real regret and sym 


hone in Dagmar’s bea 


There was a p e in the = conversati 





Phen, with an almost superhuman effor 
Octavius thrust his foot into the near stirr 
and hoisted his f up once more on the 
of his uncle’s horse He knew that he 
beaten—-he wa er enough for that 

he realised that the h a man ma be 
rchitect of his own fortune, the plan « 
own face is not ymitted to him u 
building is pra ly finished and it ist 
late for him to interfere with anything ex 


o Merchester, not ci 


whether he met with a violent ¢ 


iring tor the mor 


leath on the 





vel Orry 
her own mind she Knew he had been 
but how could e have helped it? “ He 
mt the reason,” she pleaded with her 
th h I didn’t want to; and it isnt his 
fault that he i ( ittle and u ly and her 

very clever in h own way. But all! 

I couldn’t live with a nose like that! 
anythin no, not if you was to crown me 

Mi Peppercorn would say.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


So he cantered reckless 


| 
| 
: 











e. 
a. awe 


Pees. x; 





I care not for his profession 


; I am only concerned with his practice,’ replied Octavius” 
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37d. 
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id she is rarel ieradin in the part. Good enou 











if led as to the motive ich prom] in their wa doubt and wart inted to y 
ti iking nd wear but havin very littl ullinity w 
S of deliberate purpose he care re ym h n which is know: 

f a veil ver ertain thin but name of love 
} neral perceive the truth if she 1 How b tiful the light of the dvir 
( I lwa remarked the vicar to M [ 
| culture of Mr. | rester, and hi field It was an after n in earl I 
irtist taste, were very attractive to Charlotte the two were return! to the village from 


| vf 1. since to her the intellectual world long country walk “] think the land is ne 





A form the larger hemisphere of so lovely as at sunset.” 
the rs¢ So she d her vicar discussed “But it is the beauty of death and the love 
everythil from Shakespeare to the musical ne of decay.” Charlotte would not have 
‘ 1 the more the talked to oné I Charlotte if she had not found th WI 
otk more attached to one another did omewhere 
the ( “Nay, nay Mi Fallowfield there 
( ‘ vO! rf t ther ite mistaker It is the beauty of life 
S yus that she was falling in love he loveline f ist rhe sect 
v M rester, and that he was dou the lory of the nset that it is the proz 
nd there \ omethi and foretaste of a still fairer to-morrow.” 
enatil ‘ 1 revivilyin in the “I do not think It is rather the | p 
\ lOve ¢ the aew or the of the ble il which brighten as itt 
I 1 tl pril of t ear, it 1 I t light.” 


Mr. Forrester still shook his head 








“I am very glad you find them so. I could 
ave no greater happiness than to feel that I 
ae cheering and comforting you. Charlotte, 
; must know that I love you; will you come 
me and be the light of my eventide?” It 
characteristic of Luke Forrester that at 

his moment the thought of Miss Fallowfield’s 


his own never once en- 


salth and poverty 
1 his head. 
held out both her 


she replied 


Charlotte stood still and 


iss “Yes, if you want me,” 
impty. 

The vicar took the outstretched hands in his 
you as I want nothing else this 


will 


“T want 
heaven; and, God helping me, | 
” 
you as happy as you have made me. 
Forrester and Miss Fallowfield be- 
much to the excitement of 
urrounding neighbour- 
* wonder in the place, 


So Mr 
eng aged 


lewood and the 


were the omments pa sed thereon 
and 
some unpleasant remarks about parsons 
feared to tread. 

yns always know which side their bread 


eriously annoyed, 


in where lawyers 
himself; wherein he 

himself sin rly ignorant of the sub 
n hand, for it is in lack of 


atter that one of the great 


their usual 
e on this n 


f their influence lies. It is the fashion 
to gibe at the clergy for not being 
business men or men of affairs. And 
ing these gibes have some foundation, 


h the better both for the clergy and for 


mgregations committed to their charge. 
r the ministers of Christ have their citizen- 

heaven, and 
in worldly 


ers of the 


cannot be expected to 
matters with the ordinary rate- 
I They have something 
tter to do than to do the best for themselves: 
have important things to think 

ut than the cares of this world. And if now 
d then we do come across a parish priest 
‘ho has learnt to differentiate 
ind the unbuttered 


earth, 


more 


between the 
side of his bread, 

him ail the more for his 
tical knowledge? Not we. We rather de- 
him for such careful rendering to Ca@sar 


we reverence 


the things which are Czsar’s, when his 

d ofice calls him to deal with the hidden 
t God 

ir Dun an was utterly wrong in his criti- 

of the vicar’s love making. It was solely 


Luke Forrester did not 
Miss Fallowfield’s 


have his eye 


fortune that the for- 


with the possessor thereof, fell into his 

: nd Mr. Duncan was so anxious to show 
. at he did not care for Charlotte for the sake 
r money, that he ended by not showing 
proved that Pe hon : all; which merely 
F us eyes Miss Fallowfield’s for- 
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tune loomed Miss Fallowfield 
herself. oppressively un- 
worldly are generally thoroughly mundane at 
the core, just as people who are obtrusively 
polite are usually intrinsically ill-bred. 
Perhaps the people who were most annoyed 
by the vicar’s engagement to Miss Fallowfield 
were his son and her niece, which was but 
There is always a very strong feel- 
ing on the part of the young against any love- 
making between their elders, presumably be- 
cause they regard love as their especial privi- 
lege and pastime, and any indulgence in it of 
older persons as a sort of infringement of 
copyright. And there is a good deal of jealousy 
mixed up with the disapproval, youth being 
always somewhat prone to jealousy. As we 
grow older we begin to have faint glimmerings 
of a sense of proportion and a principle of 
justice, and we realise that as only one person 
can be first with us, so we can only expect 
to be first with one person; but in the days of 
our youth we gaily expect to receive other’s 
gold in exchange for our silver, youth always 
which accounts 


than 
who are 


larger 
People 


natural. 


being more or less 
for its invariable self-consciousness and also, 
perhaps, for its charm; the difference between 
egotism and selfishness being that egotism 1s 
frequently charming while selfishness never 1s. 

Therefore Claude and Dagmar were both 
dreadfully jealous of the middle-aged lovers, 
as they regarded their respective father and 
aunt as their own especial property. Of course 
they both intended in due time to supplant 
this father and aunt by a wife and a husband 
of their own; but that very different 
thing from the aforesaid father and aunt thus 
supplanting them. In their mutual disap 
proval of this matrimonial arrangement the 
young people were drawn closer together than 
they had ever been before, as at last they had 
found a subject upon which they saw eye to 
eye. Mutual approval is a great bond, but it 
is as nothing compared with the still closer 
tie of mutual disapproval. We all like the 
people who swell the strain of our own par- 
ticular Te Dewm; but we positively love those 
who shout “Amen!” to our own pet anathemas. 

“I cannot understand how people can trouble 
their heads about love-making when they are 
as old as that,” Dagmar confided to Claude 
one spring morning as the two were walking 
in the fields together; “it must hardly seem 
married when life is so 


evotisti¢ 


Was a 


while to get 
over.” 
assented 


worth 
nearly 

Claude with the wonderful free- 
masonry of a contemporary. That is the great 
charm of people of one’s own age; they look 
as a rule, so exactly from one’s own 
course is the only 


at things, 


point of view, which of 


reasonable standpoint. 
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“I know; it’s just the sort of thing you would 


do,” was Claude’s fair retort. 
“Well, anyhow, you knew what I meant; 
or, rather, you didn’t know, because it is the 


ort of thing you are incapable of understand- 


ing.” 

‘Well, at any rate, there is one thing that 
I really am incapable of understanding, and 
that how my father can ever put any woman 
in my dear mother’s place,” replied Claude 
loomily, returning to the subject in hand 

Dagmar’s passing irritation immediately dis- 
olved into tender sympath When Claude 
talked to her about his mother she was nearer 
loving him than she had any idea of. “ Yes, 
1 cannot understand that either. I always 
think it 1 o beautiful to love once, and so 


horrid to keep on doing so. However many 


husbands I lost, nothing would ever induce me 


to marry again. I’d rather be lonely for the 
rest of my life than so lower my ideal.” 
“So would I.” Once more the twain were 
in sympathy with each other. 
‘I think it is so beautiful to love once and 


for ever, and then to be unhappy for the rest 
life, and never to wear anything again 
Dag- 
than 
stout and living happy 


of your 


but mauves and heliotropes,” exclaimed 


mar: “ever so much more beautiful 


marrving and growing 


ever after.” 
“Your 
ou and vet 


“\ . } 


VO, sne 


aunt apparently does not agree with 


] 


her lover died 


doesn’t inherit a lot of my quali- 


ties.” Dagmar explained; “but my mother did, 


and | just like her Besides, think of Ant 
Charlotte’s complexion with mauves and helio- 
trope the vouldn’t t her at all she is 
much too dark! I consider they are exclu 

vely the colours for fair women; they alway 
make dark one look sallow And then you 
I idn th he h been a long time 
marrving agall tho h she has had hundred 
nd hundre« of offer 

Probabl he h Mar people would 

k her a fine-lookiu woman still.” 

‘.) ourst | r the last twenty 
( men have 1 “ ted to marry her for 
h mone they'd hare Want to marry a 
\ nan of over thirty for I nil el s« But 
when she was young they liked her for herselt, 
I really believe.” Daymar was magnanimous. 

“i hope vou do not wish to insinuate that 
mv father wants to marry her for her money!” 
cried Claude in a hurt tone of voice. 

‘Of course not,” was the soothing reply. 
‘You see, he is quite as old as she is and 
much plainer, so I’m sure he is capable of 
really liking her for her own sake. Lots of 
old men do; Mr. Duncan, for instance.” Dag- 


mar was bent in all good faith upon making 


the mend wonora 
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“And 


the 


would have been a sight better for some folk 
if they’d left it alone altovether: but it 
rood wishing you'd not one Out in ther 
after you've got wet through.” 
It’ no vood o1n out in the rain with 
n rella,” replied the hostess sever 
and then = sayin you mistook it for 
weather. Those that expect husbands to 
nvel shouldn’t et married at all: 
ren't, and they don’t pretend to be. 
ey were thev’d marry other anvels, in 
‘ r ing ir pardon, Mrs. Mawer 
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added Mr Mawel! only, being 4” 
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| hear the wedding is to be i > 


re 


yd left it 


nit 
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would have been e 


groaned Mrs. 


ase 


Mawer. 
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Work for Odd Moments. 


By ELLEN T. MASTERS. 


TEARLY everybody like knitting ol The most suitable ot wools is Paton’s 2-n. 
\ cl het witl vool. but in spite of this supe! wheeling, and a full-sized Wrap require ! 
there are very few people who care about the about 2 ounces. Dark grey and by 
trouble f making elaborate | itternms Indeed and navy blue are the best colours 
the more simple the patterns are the better the purpose For 2 bone needles, No 
for knitting and crochet are « sentially such cast on dS4 
ki vork as can be taken up to fill stitche 

nts. and put down again when Knit 2 and 































somet more important turns up. It purl 2 al 
Is Sul ng what a large quantity of work ternately 
may | lone in thi ipparently dilator till 6 inches 
f yu tle hoard of t rnibbin 
fi | ll t ly lor prese ire com 
t tunit ff hen cold an pleted. Cast 





oft { 
O f the 1 t practical of throat pr titches., and 
the remamin 
titches knit b 
vard and 
wards im 
stitch tilla depth 
ol Irom » 1 
> inches has been 
mace Phen ca 
oft. 
Moss stitch 
worked — as 
lows Ist» 
Knit 1and purl tf wee 
alternately. Every 
row is. alike, the 
knitted stitch setting over the knitted sti ‘ 
of the pre rr 1 It pret 
knitting 1 ed inst t | 
titeh, but ple | ha 
+} t t 
|} 
12 
thie t ind ( t 
rked $2 
‘ ' , if 1 
s RR 
! It | ably lited for make thie Ollar-band rather fal 
ment there Is no count When wanted on a cold day mer I 
haping to require attention portion is drawn over the he d, and s# 
[he protector may be worked with either et comfortably and closely roun 


convenient neck Pho upper edge should ! 


most 








v" slightly, like the collar of 
the flap is 


istcoat 





OOM LIPPE 

A Useful Mitten 
\r er usef voolli for a 
the mitten shown in our 
istration This should be 
th about 2 ounces of 3-ply 
wheeling me similar make 
In a dark heather-mixture 
needl No. 14, are. re- 
Cast on 48, that is, 16 stitches 
eed] Ix > rounds, knit 
1 purling 1 alternately Rib 


knitting 





a 
tucked down smoothly into 
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jerse V; 


man’s 
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3 
work a pattern round. These 4 cast-on 
stitches are to make a gusset and are de- 
creased, and 2 stitches also on each side 


of them (8 stitches in all, leaving 44 on 
the pins), by knitting 2 together twice in 
every alternate round. Then work 8 
rounds or 2 patterns, without increase or 
decrease, purl a round, rib 12. rounds, 
knitting 3 and purling 1 alternately and 
cast oft loosely, 

For the thumb pick up the 16 stitches 
the thread and the 4 cast-on stitches 
(20 in all). Work 4 patterns; that is, 
16 rounds in all, and cast off. 


on 


A Bedroom Slipper. 

Another small piece of work that is 
interesting to knit, though at first it may 
appear rather complicated, is the  foot- 
warmer that serves as our third suggestion 
for odd moments’ work. It is intended to 
be inside the shoe, or boot, by any- 
one suffering from cold feet, or it may serve 
It requires 3-ply wool 
a pair) and 4 pins, 


worn 


as a sleeping sock 


(about 2 ounces for 


No. 12. Begin with only 2 needles. Cast 
on 18 stitches, knit 40 rows plain. 41st row 

Cast on 16, knit the 16 and the 18 in the 
centre. 42d row: Cast on 16, knit the 
16, the 18 in the centre and the remaining 
16 (50 stitches in all). Knit 50 plain rows. 
Cast on 10 stitches and knit off the whole 
6o on to 3 needles. Knit 2 plain rounds. 
‘yd round: Knit 8 and knit 2 together 
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IK © round 1oth every scrap may be employed, but 
ier alternately wools must be of the same thickness 
} Knit 6 and bone crochet-hook must be chosen 
Knit 5 round il correspond th the wool. Beg 
t 2 togethe 13 chain, miss I, 12 double crochet 
} Knit 4 and the rest of the chain, 1 chain, turn, mis : 
sIsly i double crochet on the top of the d ’ 
( Knit © roun chet of the last row Continue 
nit 2 together intil a square made (12 rows 
} Knit © and Work down thi ide of this square 
th round Knit ame way till another is made, gg 
Fasten off the toc orking, taking, if liked, a different kin 
when knitting a t wool for every square 
In our example only two kinds of y 
p the 18 stitches first were used in order that our readers m 
eacl ide of the flay judge for themselves how the stripes 
Knit 32 plain row et In zig-zag, instead of being: straight 
st oO the ends of edged as is usually the case 
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row of picots alone the lower edge Work 
‘hle crochet round the _ placket-hole, 
‘+t at the bottom so that it folds over 
r, and run a ribbon 
and out the 


A Child's Stocking 


t quite possible to make a well- 
ocking in crochet is evident from 
exam] 1 shows one that its 

1 tor quil 1 voung child. A pall 
ly be made na dav if the work 1 
1 steadils nstead of being taken 
l t White wool of moderate 

u e finer qualiti of 
fingerit hould be used, about 
bel required for a pair of 


: : 1 , ' ’ 
1d pone rochet-hook, No. 


rounds of ordinary double 


using 40 chain as a_ foundation 
the hook into both threads at 

of the eding round. Work 

is having the ba threads taken 


of the front. Work 16 


rounds 
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Made in a larger size still, this pattern is 
admirably adapted for sleeping-socks. They 
should be made with a thicker hook, so that 
they are looser and more elastic in texture 
than the stockings. 


A Little Jacket. 

The pretty and simple little jacket shown 
in our next illustration was, in the model, 
worked in fancy tricot, but it is easy enough 
to execute it in simple treble if this is liked 
better. It requires about 2 ounces of 
Andalusian wool, and half an ounce of 
coloured wool, pale pink, or blue, according 
to fancy. A bone hook, No. 8 or 0, will b« 
needed. 

The jacket is begun with one of the front 


edges. Make 70 chain and 3 extra for turn 
ing. Ist row Work treble tricot thus all 
along, miss 3 chain, * wool over the hook, 
put the hook into the next chain, wool 
over hook, draw through 1 loop, wool 
over hook, draw through 2 loops; repeat 


from *. When each chain has been worked 
into, finish off the row by working 1 chain, 


** wool over the hook, draw it through 
2 loops; repeat from ** until back again 
at the starting place with 1 loop only on 
the hook. 2nd row > chain (for 1 treble 
tricot, miss the first treble of the last row 
ind put 1 treble tricot e long upright 


} Decrease by rk cl 
1 treble tricot into the 2nd, d and 4 
che taken t ther | 
S/ Q | } Like t " 
L hi e ( tricot 11th 9 
4 t = Delore n i 
I ( chain is ‘ 
S trebk \\ ittin 
{ ch is dom tur ’ 
wl ed I 
? li | » treble to 1 
| stitch a - t oy 
t I 14 1 15 } 
e4 I hi ud 1 be 7 
trice \\ row on 
trebl nd repeat from the beginning of thi 
7th to the end of the 15th row Mak 
6 rows on 70 treble for the second front 
for a leeve make 92) cham, mi t 
first 3 and work 30 treble tricot Phes 
increase at the beginning of every row t 
gq rows are done Lhere should Lx 2. 


treble in the last row. Decrease in ever 
row till there are 30 stitches again (17 Tov 
in all) 

Join the sloy 


rows of the jacket t 





















under the 
for the 
Seam up 


and 

Iree 
holes. 
e sleeves and sew 
em into the arm 
shaped 


on the 


it the 

coming 
ders. Finish 
he neck and 


jacket 


{ 
ifts of thi 


the coloured 


et; repea 

a Down the 

and round 

kirt work I 
te 


Very 
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wools taken togethet 
finished with little bows of ribbon, 
or pompons. 


jae ke 
by 

| 
what 
Acco! 


1 


Dig t 
l tt 
iv dk 
Wil | 
\\ | wl 
da 


using 


The ends should } | 
tassel 
This is rather a large-sized 
to get a smaller one 
wool. ' 


said sufficient to g | 


t, but it is easy 
Shetland 
hope I have 


a large amount of good work m 
nplished in the odd moments that ; 
frequently tllowed = to ll t st 
have a littl pare time et nt 
sks, but ther 
asted Put L fe es 

Jacket ( Is stockin g 
I Ol t 1 rot 

tri [ WW 
a ( miplete | ead t | 
l be i >» Whitt 

espe thre ( g 
ol Vintel a icceptl ( 

or, 1syo 1 ot find 

n this cirect you hand 
to al ! ile of I 
happen to be inter 
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That Little Green Pot. 


A Complete Story. 


By BRIDGET O'BRIEN. 


w—that Little 


year, when spring 


laid 


inds were 


been tar more 


to he rubbish 
V« the Littl 
| rvived It 
ilacture you 
( indeed 
family of Irish 


would have 


' ‘ 
l cmp \ 


connected by a 


friends took place in that room esper ially 
during the “long vacation when the boys 
were down trom Oxford All that was ugly 
or reminded them of youthful tortures was 
either hidden or removed, and the Retreat 
now presented an attractive appearance \ 
long low window-seat overlooked a_swect- 
scented garden border, and the lawn, with its 


fine old laburnum tree, under which many a 
( party had been held 
The room itself was chiefly noted for its 


comtortable and somewhat shabby lounge 


chairs. The piano, that had borne many 
irritable thumpings in the old days, usually 
tood open, strewn with music, whilst the 


floral de- 
corations beautified the 


sweetest ol 


—_ 





























table It was not a 
very tidy room, but 
COsSINCSS prevailed, and 
half a dozen brothers 
sisters all claimed 
ht of possession 
the former 
hung was some- 
CXC usable 

» new triends were 

1 is the sanc 
but metimes 
nd thei 

‘ c 4 
dal ce In 

= — they | 
r ti ( to 
( 1] ( then by t 
mnewhat overbearing governess of uncertain 
1 ‘ ind many a breezy morning engagement 
n mak had been the result And now the young men 
( would stroll in and tind the girls had already 
( mee rrived, and the consequence was that they 
e col ny would all mix up together in the good old 
1 im neve fashioned way, tor nobody troubled them 
me yo selves about anything so tiresome as et 

quette 

is betore-tim It was on an evening of great importance 
in the Ketreat \ good deal ot laughter was 
, 1 Pot could have oing on, but there was an under-current of 
{ pleasantry and something clse, an emotion well kept back and 
lave told you! hidden The Drummonds had come in with 
though uneventtul their eldest brother, who was leaving home for 





bly of youthful 





a three-vears’ train ibi 


mad ina special branch 
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manutacturing 
lo not strike hord of sympathy 
rt of one brought up to love country 
outskirts” of 
the 
could. 


old 


him 


nad din 
that he 


petting 
sh an 

thoughts of his 
before 


land ¢ 


ire sh 


ame 


remembrances 





they are somchow, 


ht I wish the mater was not so 
ibout it it makes it so awkward 
Ow 24 
s walking do guiect road pondering 
when the dreary strumming of a piano 
S cal and nceing at the house 
the sound proceeded his eves were 
ht by—a Little Green Pot that 
} wind ' 
hat is not the same Little Green 
be sure of anything else again 
I 1 sell 
no stopped nd in a few minutes 
I 1c] t of t house 
tell 1 ‘ a Pas Rentley 
he sin at the gate 
hild hesitatingly 
t« vith 1 
x 1CNCE 1 
tt wel 
‘ bliterat 
lace in tl 
inh 
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discovered that her ideal of life was to be by 
his side When at the close of his stay he 


returned to his home, it was with the pleasing 


assurance that his old friend was his promised 


wife. If his people had built other castles 
in the air for him, they were wise enough to 


accept the inevitable, and to assure Grace of 


family, and, after 
all, as they justly remarked, “She is a very 


a hearty welcome into thei 


sweet girl.” 

Grace Drummond has been married for three 
years now. She has a pretty home not very 
far from the one in which she spent her child- 
\ tiny girlie is just commencing 
toddle and tumbles 


the sunshine in the velvety lawn- 


hood days 


to prattle and around, 


ibout in 


a sweet little child with blue eyes brimming 
over with love and laughter, and sunshiny 
curls. They call her Grace, for, as her father 
says, ‘‘She cannot do better than be a second 
edition of her mother and she gives fair 
promise of being so 

In the pretty drawing-room, amidst much 
that is choice and rare, stands an ornament 
of rather a different type. From all kinds of 
treasures of art ard china a familiar visitor 


turned one day to glance at the odd contrivance, 


and a smile hovered about her lips as her eyes 

uught those of her hostess with an unspoken 

question But Mrs. Drummond is equal to 
the occasion 

blow Lare \ 1 l nh t my oldest trea- 

ire !’’ she challenges ily And then her 

nerriment changes to somethin more earnest 

1 deep Ah! but you do not know that 

l owe my husband, my child home, all 





world to Provi 














Lost in the Bush. 


By D. L. WOOLMER. 


in reckoning of the slum 
headed the list blocks 
\ustraha 1 a Busl 
into 
hill station 
roads are 
cnterprising 


It require 
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ncentrated in the States of Victoria 

a “ , South Wales. and South Australia The 
“we lians of these States find it casier to 

visit Europe than many parts of Queensland 

ind Western \ustralia—those vast regions 

which offer the widest field for missionary 

enterprist It is there that aboriginal blacks 

f a eithe r collected in Government Keserves, O1 

run the risk of adding the vices of the alien to 

| their own degraded habits. It is there that 


Chinamen and Japanese exercis¢ their ingenuity 





in turning the very grout d they walk on into 
/ sold. It is there that the remnant that remain 
of the South Sea Islanders, formerly imported 
for labour, are still to be found it is there 
t the white miners and agriculturists are 
scattered out on the Never-Never Phe 
dern Argonauts in quest ol the Golden 
Fleece press beyond t reach of civilisation 
P ly to be | i Bush, others to share 
le Expansi England Beyond the 

dismal swamps, beyond tl granite ridges 
Nature’s fortificati inst — the spoiler 
Ma terprising | rers see visions of a 
La { Promis¢ here a fruitful soil is spread 

r richest of 1 ls 

l rst white man set foot on the Darling 

I since known the Garden of Queens 
s the bot \Ien Cunningham 

en and cleven horses, he scaled the 

s of the Divid Range From April 

7, till June sth. the party struggled on 

s only ady a few miles a day 

their way through thickets with an 

| illowed nothing to turn them back 
tood on the flat-topped summit of 

5 ind gazed on a panorama of hills 
dland | ins Where they led 

lowed Phe history 
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/ 


of the first explorers will repeat itself as long 
as healthy the 
plains, and men possess the spirit of enterprise 


volcanic plateaus rise above 











J 





/ 4 / / 
A OUTH SEA ISLANDER WHO HAS FINISHED HIS CON- 
TRACT WITH THE QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT AND HAS 
BUILT HIS OWN HOUSE HIS VIFE AND SON ARE 
MEMBERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY 


to press beyond the beaten track and discover 
treasures in the Great Unknown. 


“We were 12,000 miles from England, yet 
we were in England still, and England at its 
best Froude said of his first impressions of 

\declaide \bout the same 
time a Moravian missionary 
wrote of the untamed blacks 
of \ustralia cliding like 
erpent through the scrub 
and ild iss ready 
ot only to shed blood, but 
ilso ») practise canmbalism 
Some were caught in- the 
very act only a tew weeks 
wo 

Whilst humanity shudders 
to discovet that the dark 
places of the eth, even in 
our own empire, are full of the 
habitations of cruelty, Chris 
tianity sees that many a para 
dise lost in the Bush may be 
regained God's husbandmen 


are not to be put to shame 











Happy Nativ 
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ky visits of the ration carrier, and the Dubbo, in the Bathurst diocese, New South 
ety that shearing time and the lambing Wales 
con bring, sometimes lost their reason The clergy and laymen pledge themselves to 

: itude of the Bush was rendered hideous remain for five years as pioneers at these centres. 
. limpse of a miserable object recalling It is the rule for one, or if the numbers permit, 


moniac of Get ind only crying out to 





for two to remain by turns at headquarters to 





Jet alone. The enormous distances to be conduct public worship, shepherd the flock, 
. j din order to reach the scattered white and give hospitality to strangers. The rest 
may be gathered from the fact that the travel in their enormous districts, visiting 
» of Perth for ten years travelled as a hamlets and townships from seven to one 
20,000 miles a yeal The diocese of hundred miles apart They baptise and teach 
ntaria in the extreme North, has an_ the children, hold services in the open air, 
nv times the size of England, but only in private houses, in little Bush churches, 
lergymen to inister to the scattered and in hotel parlours, when the landlord will 
1 care for tl oloured races consent to close the bar for the purpose. 
St. Andrew's Bush Brotherhood. Incidents of the Work. 
the Bisho} Rockhampton, hearing Plans and rules must vary according to the 
Bishop of Durham had a band of locality \ll are abstainers from alcohol, and 
ers for th ign mi ficld, begged attempt to resist the intemperance which with 
H betting and 
' ——_—__——_— ee gambling 
t the j ‘ prevail to an 
of extent that 
) is a menace 
n to the nation. 
( There is suf- 
lity ficient money 
to waste and 
t J mususe rhe 
shness Rev A 
youthful Vaughan 
isiasm Williams, 
life of Head of the 
itin- Bush Bro- 
tion. Who therhood at 
1 stand Herberton, 
lig re- whose work 
ved from receives a 
ll com grant from 
nship LOADING BANANAS IN QUEENSLAND the Colonial 
ding to and Con- 
tual, intellectual or moral elevation with tinental Church Society, finds that rough 


deterioration ? 
Start Oxford in your diocese 
then I will try to help you,” the 
substance of the Bishop of Durham's reply. 
is a result, the 
settlement 
Western Bush of 


C+ 
L 


an House 


j 
, was 


Bishop of 
at 


Rockhampton 
in the 
Central Ouecensland, known 
| Bush Brotherhood.” The 
ry ead, who had been destined by the Bishop 
{ Durham as missionary 
G. D. Halford 


lormed 
la Longreach 


Aadrew’s 


a India, was the 
2 Archdeacon of Rock- 
HaMpt The e 

Gis. on. The plan proved so successful that 


‘ree more Bush 
the same model 


x 
th Queens! 


to 
k 


now 


Brotherhoods were formed on 
at Herberton, for the 
cese, at Charle 
a fourth at 


one 


and di 
aj 


another 


ICES f 


Brisbane 





men will voluntarily and generously help him 
to start Boys’ Clubs or anything tending to 
the happiness and social benefit of the children. 
They have yet to learn to maintain public 
worship. With two clergymen and a layman, 
he itinerates in a district of 12,000 square miles. 
Their headquarters are on a plateau beyond the 
Great Main Dividing Range, where the tempera- 


ture rarely rises above ninety degrees. They 
travel 10,000 to 12,000 miles a year. 
Mr. Vaughan Williams describes a_ ride 


through the scrub as a journey through fairy- 
land. Beneath the towering gum-trees and 
tall palms, and amid a profusion of ferns, 
orchids in great variety peep like pixies at a 


Hundreds of gay-coloured parrots, 


stranger. 
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‘ lul and chil \ 
On yt I 
| ( 
ly layvi 
i r of : 
ft 
1 4 
1] 
— 
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| 
| IX 
Ignorant of Christian Work t 
Mr. | 
( 
r l a tirst 
M AF f 
D EF loin , i 
" 1 ; 
\l dl | 
{ 
bl ( la 1 st and « 1 dred me rost 
} ’ < 
I ld lite 1] line the scene \ll { t { 1 thi 
iit re smile but the da before the 1 
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deal boy d » Vi 


xf 
My 


1 not know a clergy- 


yhen you see on 


was the saddening 


low should I know ?’ 
nse 
Here is a great work to be done. We 
missionaries to res young girls from 
lation, and t lads and men from drink 
; mbling 
Is it any wo! l | nblushing vice and 
ble evi | 1 description should 
l in spo beyond t restraints of the 
public opini Environment acts on 
n n ture In tropics where Nature’s 
s are inte thor there are saints 
st miners whe e above the surrounding 
W tation. there are sinners whose violence is 
sured in the parching heat and destructive 
es. The Rev. Walter Williams, whose 
strict is the very heart of typical “ inside ”’ 
\ Queensland, sums it up as ‘‘ Downs with. 
t hills. Bush without trees, rivers without 
iter, grazing without grass, civilisation with- 
morals, public-houses without number, 
lving the only palliative until the Church 
ls her mission in their midst 
Within these broad outlines imagination can 
the shading of the picture. Ihe land- 
is both literally and figuratively gloomy 
e root of a a typical town he 
6 $ in vain for some living vegetation But 
ras eye can set a blade of grass breaks 
4 onotony of dust There is no hbrary 
4 lub no place ] d the he i! ol cast 
Z it the public-} i to occupy the 
ss but drink q elling 
In t late ye f drought he choking 
ee dust of the pla nd t 2 , wien voices 
wn ol the towns were k vful ‘ | e of 
‘ the Bus! In 1905 wi lle resident found 
an the loneliness of Western O land lling 
e birds were d ad, the wallabies and k: Lroos 
— dead ; last of all the reptiles were passing 
, ty He came upo b he of snakes 
angled together a ou they vad died in 
a The drought me to an end at last 


Working 


under Difficulties 
Then work | 


pa \ arricd on under a 
nperature of 12 _ fered from 
hother var h 
> Saraety of N tropical intensity. 
—. inhabitants f Crovdor Carpentaria 
4WOKe on March 190 to see unwilling 

sea-gulls driven inland before the gale from the 


sea. The 


bl a now 


white spec k { flake 


4inst the 





Canopy of black were the heralds 
Ol a ¢ . ' . 
, yclone. It lift d a church of 60 fect 
al tl ul } sorhyé f 
Place s ae ™ down eight feet from the 
7 nere it had ori inally stood Many 


Ditan¢ 
*VILANTS 
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Crept irom the run 


of what had 
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been their homes to begin life over again. The 
calamity brought into evidence that strong 
comradeship that is conspicuous in the out 
posts of the empire Brave hearts, such 


Australiar 
by 


ake the 


indeed as m 
not to be 


1 Commonwealth, 


are vercom incidents of climate. 
Disasters draw men together, and they raise 
finer buildings above the foundations of the 
old Good seasons succced the bad and 
healthy minds live in the present Mission- 
aries, who share the common lot of their adopted 
country, escape the loss of fortunes, for they 
have not much to los Che Bush Brothers, 
content with a stipend of 450 or even {25 a year 
for personal expenditure, and innocent of the 
vold fever, ‘“‘ jog on their way and hent the 


of difficulty as merrily as Autolycus 


stiles ”’ 


Three Word Pictures 


One of the number draws three word pictures 


of the life of a ‘“‘swagman,’’ that is an un- 
attached labourer who carries his swag or 
personal luggage with him. <A layman joined 
him, and entered with enthusiasm into the 
idea of being for the time 3rother Erskine ”’ 
and a swagman hey started from a town 
200 miles from their headquarters at Dubbo. 


From place to place they journeyed. Baptisms, 


public visits to sheep shearers, kept 


worship 


them busy nd yet left them leisure to admire 
and depict e landscape and enliven it with 
two tvure 

Picture | \1 e plain, quite level, flecked 


with blue green saltbush, bri; ned with ever- 





lasti dati fringed with scrub on the 
Te) ee and bewitched by shifting muirages 
Iwo cyclists, one behind other, one bicycle 
ing considerabl 1 called *‘ Artaxerxes ’ 
because, like M Jorrochk famous horse, it 
was gaunt and old On tl bikes, swags rolled 
down the fork of the machines in front-—-on 
| dle s more ru a quart pot, water 
ba tuclh ba \ d wind Ihe only 
ds, pant I ns of ‘ Artaxerxes 
ind the 
This brings us to Picture II., a very fre- 
quent one in tl history of this trip Iwo 
cychsts off 1 bikes Artaxerxes ’ upside 
down-—tire ot!——-qui pot on ground, in which 
inner tube is being tested in the last pint of 
wat lube found punctured freely by Bogan 
fleas (a small grass secd New patches put on 


old patche or old P tches taken off and new 


patches put on lire pumped up, still a leak 


Patience nearly exhausted, but at last rewarded 


and on the track once more 


Picture IIL. will make you say : ‘ Alas, my 
poor brother Iwo cyclists tired and travel 
worn, with twelve miles still to go Unknown 











rt it food, little water 
\rtaxe inctured beyond 

7 E-enter on s¢ deus ex machina 
im ma z, in the person Ola 

( Alb of boy, Balley 


Con 


Principal 


1 ‘ Bawley n e of horse 
tion I \rtaxerxes ° by 


her | ine, and Albert Final 
Bike sat in 


decision 


irnt some hardships of 
el We even learnt so! 


iething ot 


W } 1 | | ur camp thre 
We found t what 
ly 1 l n would b 
] t I ard o wh 
i what I 
hin ¢ . 
\ 1 of 
\\ il " t t 
f 
I i 
( { 
\ lt di - 
j i, 


FRETRRIORREIRRIR 


Wisdom 


that make 





Look for the 


Ge The spark of life is mysticism ; and 
ey) ithout that true religion Is an 1m- 
& | ssibility l Bishop of Truro 


took as much 
rood as we do to appeal rood 


4} should end by being so 
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trouble to be 


on the one condit 
ture for the year 
Amongst the \ 
Micha 


a frontispiece to 


Brother 


magazine, turns 


support 1s preciou 


be disregarded lI 
the fifth 
Union 
settlers together 
Necessity has call 


tions into being 


conti 


is one ot vy 


ol help and symp 
One of the n 


' 

privil . 

b 
yb 

! , ; 
] 

I | 
bro l ( 
W { 


Religion ¢ 
burning of a lit 


siars of the KY 


there, and will 


lhe man who would 


ong 


ion that the current expen; 


is met by Australian mon 
ety of Brothers at Dubt 

} vi tr 

i whose portrait a 


the Bush 


ppears 
Brother 
No hel 


ence of need, vast 


nt itself The Wav 


irious ctiorts to link isi lat 


} : 
qd unions 


leagues and ass 


from Master Minds. 






a quarter] 
it to be a fine dog. Fraterr 





» of any kind ma 


a 


ways oO! righteousnes 








advantage ol an 
ted i iriend 





{ pas iway The 

1, the 

straw may hide the 
but 
reappeal 

cs 


tion of how much 


the stars are 


Carlyle 





suut of how it 1s to be 


a question ol doing 
better. —Ruskin 

















































A Complete 





Story. 


By H. STOCKLEY. 


( e on the little white frum t’ ’Alla-givin’ us both this specialty. An’ 
inging out all the rich I mus’ say as how I’m ver-ry glad now as he 
the walls a rosy pink did For one thing, it’s a sight more excitin’, 
bed of inlet ra both on us agrowin’ the same thing to show 
1 me on a bench outside It makes what yer may call a bit er friend-ly 
lay iy r company ri-val-ry atween us, don’t it, lad ?’”’ he chuckled 
be from boyhood. the softly, ‘‘ an’ we shan’t quarrel whichever gets 
their prime and dl t’prize, shall us ? 
the eni of their d “ Not likely returned the other, as he got 
ell da weckly allow up slowly from the seat and stretched himself 
t’ cl I two were wit t I think it’s about time I made tracks for 
S ct of one having a home.”’ 
in 1 d their Ik | Thomas gave him a stare of mock incredulity 
t t Av, but, Pete, yer never think of goin’ 
i d d them se off wi’out first havin’ a look at my beans ! 
( th great solemnit I want ver ter tell me if yer think they've 
( h and State, questior swelled anv sin’ yer saw ’em last night.” 
| but f ‘ tle got uy spoke, and led the way to the 
conversation had back of the house, where there was a strip of 
| impor ce tha 1] garden, down the middle of which were three 
La i cance be fe i rows of broad beans These beans had 
W Flower Shi d wcome the pride ¢ Thomas's simple soul 
eu For Sunn ‘ nd the words of praise from his friend Pet« 
t wers y th ‘ Sa swe s to hin For some 
bout f ] inutes there w more talk about the beans, 
( hlallS eXte ( oO {car had been entertained that the 
blight had ¢ to ti and then Pete went 
\ le da to ome 
ly, 1 i at his cc The next mo when he had had break 
s it short fast, and method ished up the dishcs 
i repeated, chee and put them away for Pete since his wite 
i simpl deat ix years before had done everything 
with you cr express! iscl{f-——he went out to inspect his own 
ther let ( ‘ it | They were ertainly very fine spect 
t « e won't b body mens, but » would not be able to show beans 
W like our be like [homas's, o1 ndeed, any to compare 
, "<< re too b with them. While he was ruminating ovet 
ri doul ck problem as to whether it was too much 
, 1 ) n { ‘ not ene sun that had « d th 
t | | ‘ the mn came up the gard 
and handed him a letter It w I ’ 
; ®R 1 \lanchester He pci out 
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i} une 


ymin’ frum I'd like ter k 


written letter It never oce 


D [ rite ter let yer kno as he had once made t 
been orf work fur 5 week Bill was a poor 
The dr. ses, as how it an insted a bein 
be qwite a three week afore he can more like to be a | 
bacl in’ that he mus’ have had alway be 
tent medi t tre t for, never even 
it will cost 1 il in’ wheer he his shittless mn 


been 


LOOK 
fur kin’ us orl our time ter liv to a t of 
t fer my bit a-charu we old mar 
bet in ft \\ kus lang atu ele was 
is Bill \ ices when he \v ! 
fer | te! I've anytl with his friend; 1 
Bill od husba otice it ind 
but wot yer call his 1 ks 
D; t, it’s thei iI f 
the it I thinl 1} 
| t v t m star but l CON ) 
: 3 2) \ | » 1 he's got i | 1 
1 that’s settled friend 
b 1 a tew « tra It Ve { 
1 \ ld spare, frum but it had to be d 
( tho’ I | » i mead folk 
UN jest ¢ I bean I’y 
I that I'd b 
If yer have I kr will be glad ter will be cool t] 
t Bill have ’em { shood have rote take ’em bright ar 
thi but Bill woodn’t have yer Phat was all Pe 


] 


W 


opi 


nark 


lac 
p t 


to; 
cre 


nion 


1 wi’ 


» his 


So s 





ince ther 
ct it LbDOUut 
ughts did he att 
to succeed jr 
nt of — 
: t 
iW rv d 
ile , 
3S ) r\ 
as did not s 
1 quite satisfied 
\v ! or N 
1 it his be 
ial >“ r ] 
die “a as aa 
nd he lifted t 
1 to his 
I lac ) 
if I ter show § 
ble ter yw a 
he we 
,in tentry ali nigi 


t’kitcher 1 
ri 
hea 
1 t¢ 


) proud ol 


he 


‘ll 


think 


‘SARAH.”” saying it over to hi elf, as if it were at 
had to lear He’s a yin’ ter leave 
When |! had read the letter through he t‘'entry all ni t 
folded it up refully and it it in his pocket It was eleven o'clock that might when 
turned slowly and nt into the house crept downsta d out of the door 
1 himself abo reparing his dinnet sidled down his garden-path ind along t! 
e plodded through the duties keeping in the 1ado of the trees, wh 
or worked in the sunshine of his on either side, till he reached Thomas s 
den, he pondered and worried over Then he | l yment to listen | 
1 \\ Lo get tl I \ moved i! 
Vhen | t on t road onc 
couldn't ; ( t t he had a 1 basket in his ha 
[ don't | er lay my d_ hastened | f r than he had 
{ ed sixp hded ) ) he had to yLher ¢ 1ous JoUurL 
HH l d to 1 and hon 
t ) ind | 
( 1 his b { It { noon of Flower 
: I 1 0 { 1 i da b Kin n 5 
i l l ( tft to ha rt could he I 1 from 
he 1 I \ ld hav | | »>b \ man who in 
| blessin’, b 1 will let Thom to his ho had told him he had § 
I inca, as d 1 it at all pri for |} | bean und that 
t v the burde houghts, the had got the s¢ 1. and Pete, witha 
, ip of hi ce In his } nt of sham wondered how Thomas We 


his beans 
they ¥¢ 





( { rds.’ he told himself, 
‘ needn’t think as he'll come over me 
ve ter bide judges’ discision,” as 
y say. He shouldn't been so chuft about 
ld beans: | y sickened me, he did 
it ’en mucl Pride allus 
fall ! : H thought to exiract 
the quotation, but it did not come 
| Show till evenings 


then, but he was 
failed 


le would make remark if he 
For nobody had 
it nd looked forward to, this gala 
re than I t t was before he had 
that 1 | Show is one of the 
{ n | vanity and a vexa- 
sn ‘ a lght heart 


clothes, at 


S d 1 ri r the peopl who 
I tI ind entered the large 
id bee d for the garden and 
oduct H w Thomas a little dis 
C ndit th another man examining 
or n row ( 5 4 ight sight of 
ost immediately, and beckoned him 
< Cl Pet t these marrers,”’ he 
I bl cle i bit 
ed It resent 
I I hay { it ain't 
T \ ICT¢ have I 
{1 kellington, < 
1 ( the pot where 
Cl man had 
H ld LOOK CE hesitatingly 
I king Vhat to say 
4 t ver ve heered 
e 2 I want ter tell 
Id ti bein’ beat by vou 
we i ow, lad, we agreed 
houldn’t make 
d h \ evi 
t t fringe ol 
, mine ec mui 
c | ‘ tellin 
t live thar 
( 
I I 1 Phoma 
id ( ot te "« for 
{ ] pared, but ter try 
; I Il wos alway 
t marrer ‘ yer know lad al | 
points rnful finger at the 
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Pete 


1an he had ever been 


For a week following the Flower Show 
had been more miserable 1 





in his life before He had been able to send the 
to Bill, but it did not bring him the hap- 
could not rid himself 
of the thought that he had been tempted and 
had fallen, and 
he had robbed 


like his own soul It 


he exper ted le 
worst of all, it was his old friend 
his old friend, whe trusted him 
was vain for him to tell 
himself that exchange was no robbery, and that 


it was for the lad’s sake he did it; it failed to 


console. The shadow of that sin rose up 
between them every day, and it kept him 
awake at night 

[t was while he lay staring dismally into 


the darkness one night that he suddenly resolved 


that he would tell Thomas about it in the 
morning 

So after breakfast he set out. His heart 
failed him a little 


he had braced himself up to make the confession, 


but still he did not hesitate ; 


would go through with it 


and he 
He went straight up to where the old 


was sitting in his customary place on the bench, 


man 


and stood before him 
“T’ve got somethin’ 


ver about them 


Thomas,” he said 
ter tell yer ey 


beans of yours an’ 


been deceivin’ 
mine. Iswopped ’em t’night 


t’ Show I knew as ver v 


afore as bound ter 


get the wanted t’money bad 


first prize, an’ I 








jest then ”’ he hesitated and cleared his 
throat—-‘‘an’ I thought as ver’d never find 
out that they’d been swopped, but would 
think as they’d made a mistake at t’Show 


and entered the wrong names on t’tickets.”’ 
The old 
“Why 


man looked up at him pleasantly. 


bless ver, lad, I know all about it. 


I was lookin’ out ter winder, an’ I seed yer 

vop em I vessed a yer wos wantin’ 
money-—fur Mike Jones told me he'd brought 
ver letter frum Manchester—an’ I wasn’t 


Is come atween a friend 


roin’ ter let a few bea 
fiftv vears. it wosn’t likels so I sed 
ver'd tell me all 


nothin’ about it, knowin’ as 


in good time Che thing as hurt me most wos 


that ver didn't trust me cnutf ter tell me as ver 


wos bothered for money, an’ let me_ help 
vel But, there, don’t ver go worryin’ any 
mor about it we'll let bygones be by- 
one 


as good as you, Thomas,”’ 


responded Pete, huskily, ‘* but Lain’t. I yield 
ter temptation straight away I ain’t more 
streneth er mind than a babby 


Then Thomas reached out and shook his old 


friend’s hand It was an unusual action, but 


accounted for by the unusual circumstances. 
\fter 


gether 


that they moked a pipe of peace to- 
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way, used to say, “ All 


. » stock of Christ is a hunger for Him.” 
i. knew that even to hunger for Christ is a 
I hlecsedness Really to long to be good 
gin to be eood. Bring even youl 
vour hunger, and thirst, to Jesus, and 
H ll m ke Lie p ched ground a pool 
: the thirsty land springs of water. 
Jesus Satisfies. 
le ompletely satisfies man’s deepest 


Others can touch only the surtace, 
superficial and temporary 


needs 


TI n brighte even decorate, the out- 
ind reform e surroundings of men 
" eal man they cannot even touch, for 
ve out int man’s profoundest 
cry for purity and oneness with 
u 
Povert sickne and sorrow may be 
p evils, but the ire by no means the 
g t Phere un that goes deeper 


jurts more than any of these—it Is sin 


No one touches the root of the mischief 
innot remove that. Some ignore it, 
y to make light of it, but it is there 
s to be « It with. We meet it in 
it le in every effort we 
etter m or to improve his con- 
Let the ] nthropist go in what 
tion he may, east or west, north o1 
re it iin in blocking the 
rs offer ines i remedy 

¢ t gg matte WO! 
) Ilse lights mee! 
| oO leave ( 
mk < it I 

i (y 

esert tf lers are sometime 
l of lake a 

‘ I ly but Ope 
t tly ey wil ive 

I rink Alas! it 
Dut the glare of 


One remembers also, 
ty, the story { the pilgrim who had 
and thirsty, to a 


re on t had been fountain 
T] oan : : 
n water in it, but he 
Dy a I ttle that seemed tull 
hg t I But when he opened 
te 4 f ] ! 
pearl only } tri 
LOT VY I cup ol cold. relre 
I ld ve been better than 
| + } 
4 iris OG ct nda Phi world Olle! 
| ; 
, ” ul 1 of water and the 
—— netimes offers it a ritual or a 


> empty cisterns 
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are poor substitutes for wells of water. Jesus 


offers the soul what it most needs. He 
cleanses, restores, satisfies, for He gives 
Himself in all His divine fulness. ‘‘ The 


water that I give him shall be in him a well 
4 water.” That is what man really wants 
—Christ within the a perpetual power. 
Christ meets the needs of all men. We 
are generally sceptical of medicines adver- 
tised to cure all the diseases of all people ; 
but Jesus Christ offers a salvation that really 
suits all, a remedy that heals all our sick- 
nesses, and makes us perfectly whole. On 
that great day of the feast there were thou- 
sands present, from all classes and almost all 
hey were, many of them, pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the formalism and 
the vain ceremonies of the Jewish temple. 
They had come from afar to join in them. 
They were the best they could find any- 


] 
SOUl, 


countries. 


where, but they were returning home rest- 
less, and still thirsty. They needed mor 
than that, and they felt it. To these Jesus 


gave His invitation. He offered them what 
? 


hey needed. 


A Universal Saviour. 

Jesus is no local nor national Saviour, but 
the one Saviour for all the race. After all, 
men differ only in outsides, in dress and sur- 
roundings. In the deeper wants all man- 
kind is We are all troubled by the 
can be set right 


one. 


one mischief—sin. We 

by the one Saviour—Jesus Christ “Tf 
any man thirst, let him come unto Me, and 
drink.” ‘‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ve to the wate and he that hath no 


money : come ye, buy, and eat.”’ It is there 
assumed that all thirst, that the same thirst 

in all, and that all will be satisfied in the 
ame place. The only qualification for this 
unbought treasure need. Do you thirst ? 
Your very want gives you the right to come 


Christ came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance. He still seeks the 
unfit, the unfortunate, and the lost. 

Some vears ago there was a picture in the 


Academy called, ‘‘ Left to Die.” It was 
the painting of a caravan passing through 
the desert. On the wayside there was a 
poor, sick man. He was too weak an‘ ill to 
walk and to be of any use, so he is to be left 
behind—left to di I have often thought 


Al 


this world is verv hard on the weak and the 
bruised. Its caravan passes them with a 
rude indifference. It will not stop to pick 
up the fallen and the sickly yea, it often 
crushes them beneath the awful wheels ot 


Like the Priest and the 


its cruel car 











I th 
lt 
He 


j 
} 


world pass¢ the wounded and 

t walk on the other side. The 

ritan that take trouble to look 
ire few and rare 

rod, there is One who never wil- 

anyone to e on the wayside 

eaks the bruised reed nor 

t smoking flax He gathers 


the 


it weak, 


the poor and t 


nd the blighted, the publican and 
not to denounce them, but to 
lift them He recelveé thi 
taway thie reluse otf sin t! 
less and broken down. He 
l ind hel vretched, hope 
r everybody else has _ lost 
I nd lor fter they have lost 
mm 


Binding up the Broken 


me ago I was in I 


neoln Cathe 


i beautit ndow there with 
ble history When the painted 
ere Dein pl ( the cathedral 

OoOama t was engaged 
1 young apprentice to help him 
tice begged for the broken bit 
t were when the win 
bei I Out of these bits 
t ow considered 
t t the least bea 


Tue QUIVER. 


shall give him shall be in him a well of wate: 


He said at another time. His salyati 
satisfies at once, and keeps satisfying {, 


ever. It is enough for the man’s own ug 
and it is enough to give away to others, 1} 
saved man helps the Saviou 
When Andrew found he 


brother Simon 


lO Save other 
finds his 


More Precious Every Day 


Men grow out « othe pleasures, I 
often get tired of things as soon as they ¢ 
them. Health fail riche take wing 
friends di ind the prize for which the 


fought los all its value. Thus eart 
cisterns get broken, its rivers dry up, a 
its gold ceases to glitter. Its Happy I 
eem to be mewhere acre the seas, and 
it Paradi the the! le of the mour 
tain But ¢ t ilvation 1s. neé 
hand, and gets for ever more precious a 
enter into it It is a fountain never 
The river of God full of water, a perennia 
tream. On God's table the wine 1s alway 


food, but the best ke pt for the last. It 


a comfort to know that, whatever happet 
to the good their best things will last the 
| 


Friend will come farthest- 


He abides 


longest, their best 


ull thr 


yea, will come Way 
, , 
all othe vO 


It is to this Ch t we br 


the King 
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Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 








VE a life in Christ to li 
Rey vel li must I watt 
ning 1 1 1? } Lue 
s and that tal 
4 life in ¢ t 
we @ dea Christ to 
ast I at } ve 
1 doubts a vet 
vathe zt of doubt 
F tldly » about 
P und death and stn, 
} } 
( ind at Thy feet 
tt u 
heay Ti 1 ice vepeat 
tlest acces heavenly sweet 
Con f VE and rest, 
Belt WE, and be blest.” 
J. GC. Srarrr. 
ee & 
5 HALMERS th martyred mis 
is heart-stirring testimony 
vy of y Christ * Recall the 
yea back all its ex 
ive me it | wrecks, vive me its 
th f death, give it me 
1 with vith spears and clubs 
back agai ith spears fiyving about 
he club knocking me to the ground 
back, and I will still be your mis 
And yet ( with none of tl 
r fait ready to give up t 
* *" 
in a state of great 
lf down on a 
vn 1 io plavi 4 lle saw 
er-) I in the air, flash in 
| tl | k with a mournful 


to tl b “Ah,” he thought 
I I solutions, I make 
the force of 
back again to 
iat fountain.” At 
the blue tirma 
Whit f Vy cloud It was as 
ner dream and full of radiant light. 
: I watel 
the sun 
where no 
there 


once 


and 


Vv ( I t my) wn a above 


And, 


ive 


powell 
me up.” 
ready to 
V ho 


OWC! 


( Tie 


to 


O~. E Charles Kingsley asked Turner now 

he came to paint his famous picture, ‘‘ The 
Storm at Turner replied: “I painted 
it under the stimulus of a personal experience. 
I was, at my own desire, lashed to the mast of 
a ship in a gale off the coast of Holland that I 
might study every incident in detail.”’ It is 


Sea.”’ 


the man or the woman who has gone through 
trials that can understand, and sympathise 
most truly with those in similar plight. He 
who was tempted like as we are, yet without sin, 
can aid us in our hour of strife with the tempter 


a” we abide in Christ, and His word abide 
in us we shall have no unanswered 
may be delayed 


prave rs althou rh there 
prayers and prayers answered better than our 
asking An instance of how reluctantly 


accept the riches of God's promises, is afforded 


we 


by the story of Sir William Pynsent, who b 

queathed his large and beautiful estate to the 
Earl of Chatham, because he “ greatly ad 
mired his unscltish devotion to his country.” 
rhe country lawyer, whose duty it became 
to inform Chatham of this great bequest 
on arriving at the Earl’s house and asking 
to him was bluntly told by the 
doorkeepet “His lordship does not receive 
every countryman who comes to. town.’ 
fo which the lawver replied If he refuses 
to see me, it will be the worst day’s work he ever 
did.”’ \ otficial passing by said he would 
tak message to the Earl, but the lawyer could 
not see him **T have come all the way from 
So setshi to see hit said the lawyer, 


* * 


re refusals, his persistency 
irded the Earl said as he re 
I am so busy with affairs of State 


but 


that I can give you but three minutes.”” The 
solicitor unfolded the deed that was to make 
the poor statesman rich, saying that the docu 
ment would explain itself Chatham, with 
his mind on political problems, heard only 
a jumble of “ aforesaid and “ hereby and 
when it was through, he said ‘What has all 
this to do with me?” ‘“ Don't you under 
stand that Burton Pynsent is yours?” 
‘Mine !’’ exclaimed the Earl; and so at last 
he was made to appreciate what riches had 
been given him in his friend's last will and 


testament Even more difficult is it for God's 
messengers to make those absorbed in business 
and politics and pleasure realise what inner 
riches for both worlds lie unappropriated in 
the ‘* Testament,” 
for u 


which expresses Christ's will 
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The Flash in the Pan. 


A Complete Story. 


By AMY G. EDDISON. 





) IBLY wit care but a did not know what the result would be, even 
| | yt » the uttermost halfpenny as accurately as any 
willingh ind the iser! Yes, th scheme was practicable, in 
ith ‘ pity fac nost easy of accomplishment It would 
t question d be her fir alisation of any of the many 
She met the bright but seemingly hopeless dreams of a 
es with a reassurin life-time—just a Flash in the Pan, but what 
a Flash it would be! 
death irrant Her first visit was to the bank, where she 
I ‘ i like it to som had a conferen with the manager, during 
b the long-hoped-for which she issued such instructions as left that 
months shall be worthy gentleman in tate of profound 
i series of red-lette amazement SI red her cab a few 
lash in t Pan, you know.” minutes later in tl possession of the largest 
| or physical, is. the sum of ready money had ever handled 
ic is held in the and in a mood of joyon xhilaration equally 
t rld over This outside the rang of ordinary experience 
bily d it to di rhe Great Plan was actually in process of 
| celebrated accomplishment ! 
f his consultin [he next visit was to the office of a tourist 
deference th ‘ agent, and here the secret must perforce dis- 
d ( who had close itself Why this annexation of a sheaf 
ly of papers referring to tours in Palestine ? 
o send fe Why thi earn t stud of plans ot steamers 
t 1 the wort with then rths all so neatly numbered ? 
i student of l dream o ( fe had been to visit the 
» | elf as he Holy Land th her own eyes those 
ter bell wt | places whi h rie cll by deserip 
’ ird good tix and by pictur ] were few modern 
b ( e subject which had not read 
dl \ thous f 1h of her spare time was spent in the 
nd I Library l li ! took 
\ friendly in ¢ pal little 
‘ lled lady wil ‘ irequent had 
{ | tl ] t ture of hobb ind took 
beco! i | icles in mag 
Lx ‘ I ) r tavourite 
DY ( ib} 
1 dj And ll her arrangements 
t ise of the ticket 
dl epp ad ! Id been pre 
{ ) ti matter 0 I hortening the 
the « ned fat warrantable fashion ! 
ll loin wholly \ { “ be time enough for 
trava nt | 
noiselessly So om il t b havin been 
. { I I in the 1 icted, the litth lady became conscio ol 
‘ pidly maturi the fact that it w on ist her usual dinner 
( 1” which he had hour She drove t i modest little restaurant 
Ned! le time and there dismissed ib There are bounds 
i ll the money she to the reckk xt n even of one who 
if she has only a few mont to live, and so mu 
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unte d by 
worn W 


baby 














\t last she seemed to come to a sudden 


His footsteps,” she said softly. ae 
His fo tsteps.” Then she knelt down for 
ment. “In Thy footsteps according to 
‘ 1]. not mine, O Lord,”’ she whispered. 
n she rose, and ing to her little writing 
w out a long blue packet. She un- 
paper, then t ok up a pen, and with 

, hand filled up the blank spaces 
¢ the bell and asked Mrs. Brown 

with her husband to witness the si! 
Mrs. Brown \ a little doubtful as 
visdom of her lodger’s proceedings on 
ly ta will a woman 

fore she’s married holds good afte! 
e remarked nfiidentially to het 
ward d anyhow it doesn't 
rusted t in wot she’s a-goin’ 
1K ttl I { iffairs so secret 
S d I wisl e wasn't so close, she 
s well have told us as she was a-making 
vill, thougl nybody knows the look 

here forms, as they calls 'em.”’ 

s in her lonely little room the quiet 
was puttin iway the atlas and the 


1 SHALL BE 
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guide-book, with the air of tender resignation 
that may be observed in an unhappy mother 
as she locks away the toys and garments of her 
lost little one. It was the second day of the 
Great Plan, and behold it was already dead ! 

She was strangely light-hearted after all, 
as she glanced at all the pretty clothes which 
she had bought so happily the day before 
Only once she gave a little shiver of dreadful 
anticipation. It was when the new trunk 
caught her eye. It was so suggestive of all 
that she had so looked forward to—of all that 
she had renounced ! 

‘It will be so long now,” she murmured 
half aloud. ‘‘I shall give Dora the £500 to- 
morrow, but after that it will be so long to 


walt 

But she was mistaken. The God of Sacri- 
fice is the God of Mercy She had not one 
single day to wait, for that very night, with a 
smile of utter happiness on her lips, she passed 
into The Holy Land. The excitement of an- 
ticipation and preparation—the effort of the 
great renunciation, had been too much for 
the over-taxed heart. Shorter than she had 
expected, but infinitely brighter and nobler, 
had been The Flash in the Pan. 


RRS 


I SHALL BE 


OT here, not here: not where the 
sparkling waters 
Turn into mocking sands as we draw 


near; 

Where in the wilderness each footstep 
falters 

I shall be satisfied, but, oh, not 
here! 


Not here: where all the dreams of bliss 
deceive us: 


Where the worn spirit never finds its 
goal ; 

Where, haunted ever by the thoughts that 
grieve us, 

Across us floods of bitter memory roll. 

There is a | 


and where ever ulse is 
thrilling wll 


With rapture earth’s sojourners may 
not know : 
Where heaven's re 

stilling 


A : 
nu Peacefully life’s time-tossed currents 
low. 


pose the weary heart is 





SATISFIED. 


Far out of sight, while sorrows still enfold 
us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts 
abide, 
And of its bliss is nought more wondrous 
told us 
Than those few words, “I shall be 
satisfied.” 


Shall they be satisfied ?—the soul's vague 


longings, 

The aching void which nothing earthly 
fills. 

Oh, what desires upon my soul are 
thronging 


As I look upward to the heavenly hills! 


Thither my weak and weary steps are 
tending. 

Saviour and Lord, with thy frail child 
abide. 

Guide me towards home, where, all my 

wanderings ending, 
I shall see Thee—and shall be satis- 
fied ! 
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Stories Illustrating Popular Hymns, 
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interesting 


“THe OF LOVE 


By A. B. 


KING 
COOPER. 


\ er fortnight in lovers’ q id ally gets n 
‘ y She w 1 L O an tion beyo ort of 
t of sheep t d heaven, th ec may t out rig 
1 bleatin and l may no Ele demigod often tr 
I ec wa happy to be a mere n at the best.” 
1 al fresh eggs “And enough, too, vor anny mai 
portion, delight in Mi Hodge ith conviction 
harvest of a quict cyé ‘“*T admit it f | no ideals 
and entertaining human imagine a husband being a dreadful 
pointment to a giri with a imagir 
yroso, with whom Clarissa I’ve no quarrel with = th rirl wh¢ 
n, had made her ym her career by getting married. But f 
He was accustomed girl who wa to live her own life an 
| Italian or bad English : plish somethins idependently—as a 
be ident ol nhuman and not a & 8 e understudy to man- 
hether he paimts men riage 1 L mistake If I might ve 
ima appeal the atmo quote the Prof oO! wan e used t 
t—the inwardne uch Study mankind by all means—but 
rpiece Or a potboiler Specialise The oman wil would 


been 


MY 


SHEPHERD |; 





oi t glory’ it be. The Imighty His 

self dew paaint the sky, an’ I d’ praaise 

, vor all the wol lervul picters He d’ give to 
RD Is But His Naame is Love, and all true, 
fish love o’ the heart do come vrom 


good ] rd wouldn’ 
pore 


f hadn ha’ knowed it ‘ud 


ha’ implanted 
human hearts 


sweeten an’ 


rvthing else. I d’ reckon every- 
our He ly Vather dew give to 
. verythin else alang, and love's the 
1 nd never no hindrance to 
if so be ; it were the right 
in t pore worthless imitation 
1, while the lady was expressing 
1 ‘ love—human and 
resul r crocheting, but now 
p wit het mule 
I 1 Mr Hodges,’ 
4 \ ) have been a 
That i | I rmon even than 
yo I ve us last Sunday 
the lit pel, although I’) 
leli in Westminster Abbey 
xclaimed 
pl d by this 
‘We do t] I 1] 
in’ his text on 
: ipter and good 
I 
Z I Lord is my 
I That be a 
xt ) 


n of the subject 


id ¢ Y 
I mry l | criss-cross like, and 
) 2 xt the oanly thing 
l ly mil 
\ you | id Clarissa, ‘he 
e vi Psalm and made 
| mbo f the things we ‘ shall 
t ‘Green Rest; ‘still 
Refreshment ; ‘He leadeth m 
‘ Thou art with me ’—Fellow 
sO on I never saw it that 
Delore, and it is » seldom one finds 
Mity in th w young theological 
“es, now I d’ mind well enough, Miss 
u 1M Hod ignoring Clarissa’s 
nce beca it was Greek to her 
I dew I zimmed just lifted up when 
§ that hymn r the zermon—what 
+4 
ct nt med in no haste to follow the 
Id ’ But Clarissa had ceased to 
F Q her eyes, and her work and hands both 
pon her lap. She looked out into the 
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deepening gloom and repeated, as though to 
herself : 


**The King of love my Shepherd is 


a ; ’ 
Whose goodness faileth n ver; 





I nothing lack if I am His 
And He is mine for ever.” 
“*T nothing lack,’” mused Mrs. Hodges. 


“That’s what I d’ zay. Love’s all an’ in all. 


and it mends everything it touches, it do.” 


Il. 
t ARISSA, leaning from her bedroom window 


the next morning, drew in a deep breath 


of 


pure delight How fairy-like against the 
looked the blue smoke from 
the she pherd’s cot on the hillside ! 
tiful the hed 
gak and ash and elm stretching away in oblongs, 


and rhomboids and irt 


sombre fir wood 


How beau 


too, erows, interspersed with 


ilar polygons as far 
mostly 


as the eye could with hayricks, 


round, tucked away in one of their corners. 
Beneath the window, on Mrs. Hodges’ tiny 
lawn, a big fat thrush was tugging at the un- 


ortunate early worm 
had fully int 


rocks on the top ofl the 


nded to be 
hill 


Clarissa among 


before 


sunrise, in order that she might catch the 
‘transient glory’”’ at which Mrs. Hodges 
had scoffed. She had overslept herself, but 


she would 


prepared a breakfa 


Had she not 
the night before, 


not forego her walk 
t basket 
and should these preparations go for nothing ? 
Mrs 
of seeing her prophecies fulfilled, 
astir. 


Hodges should not have the satisfaction 


and she her- 
not yet 


self wa 


Once started, like the goose-girl in the 
fairy-tale, she tramped “ over stick and stone,” 
taking almost a bee-line for the white rocks 


now shining in the glory of the sunrise. She 
was pretty heavily laden for so long a walk, 
what basket sketching 
materials ; but flushed, and panting, she reached 
the last little pull, the most difficult of all, 
to the top 

‘I shall be monarch of all I 
Clarissa as she followed a sheep-track which 
the easiest out of the 

But the next moment a the 
throne appeared—one who could claim priority 
of occupation at least—disputing the path to 
glory with a series of sharp staccato barks 

“Come here, Mick!” The had a 
strangely familiar sound, although the speaker 
was out of sight somewhere behind the rocks 


with breakfast and 


survey,’ said 


took gradients in and 


rocks. rival to 


voice 


For a moment Clarissa had the very femi 
nine impulse to turn and fly down the hill 
he had so toilsomely ascended. She realised 
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t ix irty a.m., and ‘*Do you m that you were goir 
half a mile dis- the sunrise ? 
t ier wore a collar, so ‘*‘That would be worse than Painting 

e too Phe he lily, wouldn’t it?” said Clarissa 
ly, the nrise 1s part of the sc} 


the left nt ol my pictul I have not « lite got + 


bn) 





¢ | l Her eve 1 |i ted ( y, t 
‘ he turned sl ( rht ing in S 

pore tage’s eves v h disconcerted her foran 
vn him 1 ‘ Ile was unconsciou ol elf-betrayal, but 


:% ( for | knickerbockered was indeed 1 ing how beautiful she lo 
N kete mere I with the ( he radiant east in her 
| specter ’ si nd the light of hi intelligence an 


It iaert { progressive f Neverthele when he spoke It was 
h hins ! e been dragging due dehberation ‘“*I can see it,” he 

b Vs omething ‘‘and I car mire it But it lacks pur 

( body laug] nd the difficulties rut It has radiance without glory.” 


iy into dark cc ers to hide them ‘‘TI’m an impressionist,’’ said Clarissa 
the c1 vy, crawly thin do ‘And I’m = an_ impressionist,” said 


that word up for th 











Rinetan 








It 


would be hard to say which of the trio enjoyed that hill-top breakfast most—the preacher, 
the artist, or the dog ”—p. 415 


































































but mmonplace ‘* An impressionist !’’ she 
1] 

He had a magical way of sketching in 

letails of his life He had a wonder 

The icture of a moral life abso 

t flashed upon the ey ‘ 
Ye said Clarissa, ‘“‘the analogy is a 
] far-fetched, but it’s original, and that’s 


thing to be thankful for 


But Armitage was in earnest He was not 
joking now “ “One thing thou lackest,’ said 
Master What do you think it was ? 


I never could quite make out,”’ said Clarissa, 


PTrOWINEG eTave 


Love—just love—the white-hot spiritual 


which transforms the world—the 
thout which tl best efforts are like 
rhing of tl i-shore the enthu 
f humanity—the love which never 
hich vivit and glorifies every 
i t ) he 
It plain where MM Hlodges gets her 
from,’ uid Clarissa. ‘* That’s just 
th iy she talked to me last night.” 

I’ve never il in f these things to her 

Armitage - on learned them in the 


100] iorty yeal before I did.’’ 


rissa knew what he nt, and hastened 





the subject. She feared spiritual 
ition “Have 1 1 had vyour break 
fast she asked, kn ing what his answer 


My breakfast is at eight,”’ said Armitage 
But you wouldn't object to ever so little 
k at seven , q ried Clarissa 
Mick wouldn’t,’”’ said Armitage, for the 
had put his fore-paws on the rock table 
was eyeing the sandwiches and _ rissoles 
Clarissa was producing as a conjuror 
forth boxes, flower and an occasional 
ybit from a silk hat The thing was a 
y to ‘“‘Mick.” But he understood 


ind it would be hard to say which of 


rio enjoyed that hill-top breakfast most 
preacher, the artist, or the dog 


LARISSA, being something of a Bohemian 


ind, moreover, being straitly vowed to her 


id no qualms about painting the sunrise in 
iny with the Rev. George Armitage and 
lick’ the dog The two humans at least 
me to the hill-top independently and cor 
to do so for yme three or four morning 


n the young minister divined ome 





burdened with 
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of her art he happened to meet her « 
the foot instead of the top of the bil, 
insisted, yes, absolutely insisted, on Carryin 
the whole stock-in-trade 
Clarissa frankly enjoyed the Companio: 
ship. When eight o’clock came he ia 
return to breakfast and his morning 3 


She would remain to work on her picture 
the weather was favourable. But the tig 
did not go half so merrily when he was ; 





there She liked to hear his VOICe and 
his face light up rhe sun seemed to go bebi: 


a cloud when he was gone. 





One morning, which commenced smil 





suddenly changed its aspect and _ began 


scowl, while great raindrops fell with as 





on the rocks As the weather had been ; 
wonderfuliy settled Clarissa had _ never tak 
the big umbrella, preferring to run ther 
rather than bear the weight 





“T’m_ glad I brought my _ mackinte 
said Armitage “It looked too bright t 
and I feared you would come unprovided 

“* That I would os quer | ; b 
covering her precious canva 

** Yes I really brought it for you W 


” 


it rains up here, it rains properly 
‘You brought it for me 
“Yes. Why not? I never wear one if 


can possibly help it especially when 


tramping. I prefer a wetting 
And you'll get one now if you dont! 

it on.” 

“You'll put it on 

“T shall do no such thing. Many that 
but I won't 

“You will,”’ said Armitage, and he sudd 
enveloped her in the big garment. She st 
gled and protested, but Armitage Just 
the garment tight round her, looking 


into her face the while with a quiet 





Then, a he would not put - 
sleeves. he buttoned it down the front 


up the baggage and—the rain now C0 
in a driving shower—made a bee-line 10! 


Hodges’ white cottage in the valley 


It was the first time that the muniste 


actually een her home,” and Mrs. 4 
looked with great interest on this new 

ment Clarissa had told her that she 
time aw him on the hill, but Mrs. 1 


} he 
thought her wn thoughts when 4 


brought her to the door and consented 
to breakfast en famulle She hoped, a 


sht knock 
prayed, that this fmendship might 


t theon 
bottom out of Miss Arnotts ™ 

ning Wi 
notion yut he was reckoning * 
full know nf the ntensity % 








to 


Lemitace 


rg \ ag took 
hill, a eicite at the White Cot 








Carn had been wet ¢ 
ssed Clarissa on t 
mpan ourse ot tli 
ic sik 
g Hodge 
] i 
} 1 
vas obliged 
Wa rtaini 
a n amor 
\ Ci ‘ 
sm days w I 
beg Once ¢ 
a ( sa had a 
be ] 
be 1 l “ { ( 
, - 
l b h dow 
owe 


om 
Co 
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tage after this. 


THE 


pastoral 
If the 


king 


many 


r threatening, and he 
ic hill, he was safe to 
lay on one pretext or 
one On these occa- 
1atchmaker that she 
trive to be SO bu \ 
leave to Clarissa the 
Thus the friend 
ite rocks on the hill 
1 cemented in the 
nd the summer 
ill-top in these latter 
moment—a moment 
gement Her work 
she declared lling- 
almost giving way 
it she had mistaken 
have been a dress- 
who had been 
er for weeks, was 
eyes He had an 
rms then and there 
Had he done sO, he 
ired a long, long 
He was humble- 
re love is concerned 
r He magnified 
ootness of the 
back, dreading 
yv dre l 
in id kept 
di | himselt 
1 not call at 
struck 
rrow,’ ud 
htly but havin 
‘ 
ul Arn 
elation 
to be don er 
Oo ops tl 
‘ K 
()} I } ¢ 
ted Clarissa, speal 
ted to keep him 
ersati 
me ely but my 
I 1 t get bacl 
1 Cl it L've 
the win v. lookin 
Art ( tepped 
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little 


to 


difference your here has made 


made all 


coming 


you, it has the difference to me 


Clarissa, listen to me—I -I love you 


with the deepest love of my heart.” 


love you 


A mist blurred the landscape for Clarissa 
at least It may have been unshed tears 
in her own eyes But she made no move 
ment. 

“You won’t say ‘No’ to me—Clarissa,’’ he 


“T’m only 


went on, when she did not reply. 
a poor minister, and I cannot offer you 


Then Clarissa turned her eyes upon him 


‘You're 
good enough for any woman on ecarth— 
“ Then 


** Don't deprec iate yourself,’’ she said 


Clarissa—may I hope 


“Oh, don’t—don’t!”’ cried the girl, clasp- 
ing her hands pathetically. ‘“‘Oh! why could 
we not be just friends? I’ve enjoyed your 
company—oh, yes, I have—more than I ever 


but—l 


said it over and over again.” 


enjoved any other’s shall never marry 
I've 
*‘Clarissa,’’ said 


Armitage solemnly, ‘ you 


surely will not do despite to love . 

“yp? 
“It 
ships. I 


m sorry we ever met cried Clarissa 


is the tragedy of man and woman friend- 
against it for 
I want to do something independently, 


have been in revolt 


years 


to achieve something—I have my art, and I 
mean to live for it Every weak woman 
vields to her heart ; 

And your heart cries out now for you to 


vield I know it. Cl you must yield 


irissa 


There was a certain exultation in his voice 
She looked at him, and he must have seen 
omething in her ev strangely sweet, for 
he caught her hands in his and drew her 
towards him. 

But she resisted ‘Can I go against all l 
have ever said ?”’ she cried ‘““Women in 


imerable have flung away all hope of dis- 


tinction—as women— because their hearts cried 


out for love You yourself preach the gospel 
of sacrifice Attainment demands sacrifice 
I icrifice love! 

‘Clarissa, my darling, think—think- 

| have thought—more than you imagine 
I-—_I’m sorrv—-if 1 hurt you 

Hurt me! It'll break my heart. But 
if vou loved me wit! tithe of the love 
vith which I love vy rely could not 
lo it But if vou do lo mi even that 
it he ind refuse me-—you'll ree it, Clarissa 

ol day Love is hard to kill.” 

‘Don’t L know i George Armitage—lI’ll 
romise you one thin If ever I regret my 
ecision, I'll tell you It’ll be my turn then.” 

He took het ind, and she did not prevent 

him “?T shall ti t vou to the I 








tim I ha isked a woman to be my 
he said ind it will be the last It’s 


m next, Clarissa You promise 


Armitage called next day he found 


Hodges in tears. Clarissa had gone by 


ly morning train 


in tl midst f tl irtists’ qu ter 
had bes taku with an old f aN 
Professor Lomb who had for el 
** got marr Like Goldsmith S 

I vho went t cotf and remaine 

( issa went t ee her fri 1 wit 
m that every ing she saw would 

n her theori She came away dis 
Tr | I W ilked across the 
! uuld not comparing her own 
with the } family life of which 

t been a par ipant 





1 intended to spend this Sunday 
it a ladies’ ib in town, and was 
r the Tube Station, when a name 
notice-board in front of a handsome 


ranstixed her in_= sheet Surprise 


Kev. Gi Armitage ! 
even ocloc] ! the service had 
progre ha ! I The « in 
in it tl t note after the 
ion | ( t sing Clarissa 
e | min ind inst it 
bye ‘ to ip) in 
‘ I were but in the 
t 1 | I 
t tly to het 
c e ‘ 
G , { 
| I t ) 
ru noble t thie 
ing. Ye it \ music \ h 
omething not ‘ meré ound and 
ignifying nothin not “impress m 
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lat way,”’ she wailed 


for art’s sake,”’ Clarissa, but tender 


ip with his finger “It is sung in worship of the 





























mu 
written out of the deeps of + 


King 


j s tailet! eve 
rd ‘ 
—— ry I si g Thy pra 
n Thy house or ey ’ 
pped into the first pew sh 
| } 


ht a glimpse of the prea 
wo big hats of the ~* mati 


next moment they 





ere was no mis 
with its thin nos 
1 d hi cheek bone 
( ( pre ] ol € eves 
eiect ? W 
d pak of ¢ 
hide b : ‘ big 
| te te r¢ r 
{ | t t ¢ 
t ) \ t¢ 
I sS Lon ( 
feclings. TI! 
voice thrilled her s 
liniscent scent \y 
e the mind’s eye i 
London burb 
t » and hail years 





September fternoor 
mec ! 
etl oO hat was 
memory went 
! mel one fT 
whicl ec eve ‘ 





t But he went on: 


the narrow, bigoted ! 





know naught 











Tesus Christ an 


Kin deep-toned mu 
the tongues 


not charity, | 


tion she 


ind beheld fir 


iS with a 





of men 


adequacy 


hich was 


t with 


d Him crucified, he became 


whose heart came 
‘Though I 
ot 
1 become as sounding brass, 


Ah! 


uiled to 


5¢ irom 
sic Of: speak 


and angels, and 
how his cup ran 
him It 


glorious 


utter 

that 
that 

principalities, 


in 


persuaded, neither 


nor 


ngels 


s present, nor things 


nor depth, nor any other 
us from the 


parate 


Christ Jesus our Lord 
Does yours ? 
of the 


nectal 


etl ove! 
e bitter 
them 


dregs 
the 
1 Life and in 
the Life 
And ‘ the 
God hath 


are one 
of the 

Lord our God 
let 


world 


joined no 


be sacrifice It is no 
must 
Christ 


e cup ol lite 
ourselves as 
with the 


love which is 


forth 


lives 


ren in US WTINES 


dead in 


us 


hic] was alropnice anc 
t hied l 


which 


hty and that 
vith God 
he spell of a spiritual 
the hill top ot 
of dawn and 
of 


was day 


and men 


d upon 
t the 


the sun 


Tose 
conviction 
on—and it ! 

seemed to 


{ God to her 


every word 


the Spirit « 
What 


ist two 


a weary, unprofit 
half 
ller 
artistic 

Bohe- 


on 


and a 
she | ul had 
In 

wide im 
med to have gone 
no zest 


had she 


own heart that 


There Wal 
ny a time 


het 


HoOwmnye 
food position, 
ind she had a sense 


worked early 
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and late, setting herself big tasks that she 
might not have time to think. Then the 
critics with one accord began to say: ‘‘ Miss 
Clarissa Arnott might go far if she could 
be persuaded to take her art more seriously.” 
Think of it! ‘‘ More seriously!’ Had she 
not sacrificed—what She dared not put it into 


words even in her own thoughts, because she 
was ever trying to deceive herself into thinking 


that she was wedded to art, and that the things 


which made the average, easy-going woman 
happy were not for her. More seriously, 
indeed ! What could the critics mean ? 

But pictures were forgotten to-night. The 
rising sun paled moon and stars. Her eyes 
were opened, and that which seemed the 
summum bonum of life appeared scarcely 
worth striving for, and that which she had 
despised, the centre of desire. The _ top- 


stone which she had rejected had become the 
head of the corner 


Yes, she saw her mistake, but, alas! she 
had thrown away the best and the highest 
for a chimera, and the past could not be re- 
called. She had _ bartered love for fame. 
Fame? It seemed like Dead Sea fruit to her 
now ‘all ashes to the taste Yet—and 
the sudden thought made her face hot—she 
had promised that, should she ever repent of 
her choice, she would tell him! How easy 


it was to promise then—how difficult now to fulfil 
it! Yet she had promised. 


Vv 
*EORGE ARMITAGI on 
¥ balcony which overlooked the Common. 


his little 
It 


was early April and, being but seven o’clock in 


stood 


the morning, the low sun was striking golden 
clory out of the budding gorse and diamond 
sparklets out of every dewdrop. On his left 


were the grounds of a famous orphanage, and 
the a flock of sheep grazed, 
the scene a singularly The 
sheep moved to and fro in the silver haze. 


within enclosure 


giving rural look. 


What a rush of sweet, sad memories were 
conjured up by the sight of those sheep ! 
Standing side by side with one who was almost 
always in his thoughts full many a glorious 
morning had he seen come up from the gor- 
gcous east as with a sound of trumpets and a 
shout of triumph. Clarissa might even now 
have been standing at his side looking with 
her deep, wistful eyes into the dawning, tor 
that “light which never was on sea or sky,” 
so vividly did his memory reincarnate the 
past Had she found that light, and did it 
satisfy her 











\rmita iidmired her intensity 

t urpo put 1c Otten wondered 

al m as ihe loved he he 

iet I VY away He had 

1 tui that he would repent 

( ge to her solemn promise, contess 

’ irily her mistake But he had ceased 
t e since she gave no sign Ah, if only 


suld have realised the depth and constancy 


t! love she refused ! But her eyes were 
that she might 1oOt see 

The bell rang, and he went down to his 

lv breakfast Carelessly he picked up the 


tter which lay beside his plate, but some 


x he iw at the first glance of its contents 


ght a swift flush to his face 


13, Leighton Mansions 


lite Street, Chelsea 


: Mis Clarissa Arnott requests the 

easure of the R George Armitage’s 
company at 3 p.m. on Friday, April the 
Sixth, to view |! new Academy picture 
‘The Golde Grat 


the two 


1 
H 


George Armitage lived through 





é r day e hardly knew He asked 
fa thousand questions, to none of which 
was t I in answer, but the most enigmatical 
i at « this mean With 
thous f her down in the ‘ west 
} 1 ofter emed very near to 
but i t e t \ he appeared 
l l Lio! te Iron 11) imple 
t hat it I impossible that they 
et t f k term Did she 
t how him what triumph irt for 
ike could vy to prove to him by 
ir demonstrator that her Waly wa 
Hie was taken p the lift from the main hall 
ight Man ns to the third tloor Phe 
101 were evidently the abode, or at least 
KSHO] ol many ist nad | 
ely if | be one i cl ad 
f e girl memory had be hie 
1 his | f heart vould greet 
I i ciety I ‘ la ce entiona 
ke 
Cor thi ud the janitor 
hil the wide corn 
note i 1 ree o'clock It stall 
1 five minutes of that hour 1} door 
I ) 3 stood aja is the man tapped 
the panel Armita thought he heard the 


l ol kirt i thie h someone, being sur 
rised, had suddenly fied The man noticed 
hing, howeve! and tapped agai Ke 
no answel!l 1} eeped into the room 


: 
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suddenly flun wide the door and. star 


back, motioned 
retired and closed the door behind him 
him 


The room w 





the great window 


sun shone brightly, was an easel with 





upon it, but as it 
from him Armitage 
All sorts of model 


Canvas 


was tured 


irames, sketches, port{ 


mahlsticks, and curios were scattered in artis 


confusion about the room. At the fyr 
end a great 
But there was no one to greet him 


He stood tor a 


velvet curtain or portiére | 


moment irresolute 


obeying a sudden impulse, he stepped a 


the room to examine the picture on the es 
At the first sight he gave an exclamatio: 


delight, and for a full minute he stood n 


less in a pertect maze of wonderment 


delight 


It was 


i picture of the hill-top he knew 


loved The in, behind it, flashing uf 
the lower world, was flushing the east wit 


glorious promise of day On the 
right against the supernal glow, transhgu 
as of: old on Horeb’s height,” stood t 


King of Love In the golden haze at his! 


the sheep browsed on the short hill-grass 


one hand he held a shephe rd’s crook I 
arms were extended as who should saj 
am the Door by Me if any man enter m 
hall be ived, and shall go in and out 
pa ture 

It wa \ enthralling picture full of t 


elusive meaning which ts profounder than s 
bolism, and which, from some deep of forg 
emotions or prenatal life, brings uJ th 

too deep f tears.” It was akin to thet 
lyric whi while explaining nothing 
to make things clear 


Awaking from his trance, Armitage! 


a ship of paper with writing 
high enough for him 


upon it pm 


surge of emotl 


As he read a 


throat and 


great 
as he stood upmght 


of tears blurred his sight Throug -* 


tanding in the streaming 


light of the 
Clarissa—the same > 
transfigured 


light—s 


window he saw 


figure as of old, but 





picture, with an inward 


supernal 





\rmitage to enter He ¢ ‘ 


lofty and well lighted, Fags 
through which the wester: 


could not see the picty; 
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He held out his arms und she came home 
He ¢ to them. It was her Golden Gate 
nr [ promised,” she said falteringly a 


| moment later, ‘‘ to—tell yvou—if—I re- 


‘My darling!’ 

“You—don’t—blame me—do you? 
B 

] 


” 


] 


3lame you?” 
was—afraid you might have—changed 


SHS 
\® 





Snapshots of the 





* 
©) 


—so I hid myself. But when I saw your face 
light up—I knew 
“*Love never faileth,’”’ he said. ‘ You 
have really been just where you are now all 
the time, but it is good to have the substance 
as well as 
“The shadow 


” 


she finished, smiling up at 
him, and he kissed her brow. “I’ve had the 
shadow all the time ; but the dawn has come.’ 





Canadian Settler. 


By the Rev. ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A. 








(THAT is everything, mother.” 
| The young in turns round almost 
mpatiently, and tl is quickly averts his 
nce. Something on his mother’s face 
him that it is not all. Quickly he 
himself with the horse’s bridle. Not 
9 the harness needs attention; but he 
to hide the watery film that dims 
Look again he dare not, and 
nter i ik he cannot: neither can she. 
Yes, everything |] been carried out from 
1 house There it stands, a dis- 
mes are crumbling, 
thatch ts ¢ ng vet it 1s home to her. 
f forg tently she er the doorstep—a_ tall, 
n figure, bowed slightly with sorrow and 
he truant wisps of hair that escape 
eath |} I et add a grey fringe 
pale, furrowed face, which at that 
ge ent wears a ntly calm, as if the in- 
of soul | mastered trial. 
S ne n n the old room, which 
ered forty years before as a 
bride Through the window she 
ha glimpse of the church towet 
he fields, and round it the little 
ones that mark the resting place 
whose earthly work and wander- 
have ceased. This morning she has 
' one little corner of that burying- 
; ; and th sprig of forget-me-not 
tened in her brooch has been taken 
h the! SPatere Where two short mounds nestle close 
f the i longer one. She will not now be laid 
me & i husband and child; far out on the 
+ Praines she will sleep, with the 
yor _ vetWeen, Say not that it matters 


Next in pathos to a strong man’s 





tears are the dry eyelids of a woman whose 
heart is broken. 

She kneels for a minute in the empty 
room, and lisps her last farewell in the 
disjointed syllables of a prayer. It is 
fitting thus to say good-bye, for het 
holiest moments have been spent beside 
cradle and cot. Now she rises, and a new 
courage tightens the quivering lies about 
the closed mouth. One swift, tender look 
photographs for ever that scene upon het 
memory Then she turns, drawing the 
door softly behind het 

Outside a chubby little chap of six ts 
vigorously rubbing two tiny knuckles into 
the corner of his eyes; but he cannot check 
the big burning drops that roll down his 
cheeks. His grandmother takes him by the 
hand and leads him towards the dog cart. 
As they move off on their long journey to 
the West no word is spoken. The neigh 
bours even are silent and only wave adicu 


Scotland’s Good-bye. 

The rugged Mull of Kintyre is beginning 
to grow dim in the distance. Scotland 
is thrusting out its long, knuckled arm, 
sleeved in mist, as far as it can for a last 
** Good-bye.” 

Groups of emigrants crowd the forecastle, 
and there is a tearful silence; the true 
pathos of which only the Celtic heart can 
feel. As the gathering haze that hangs 
on the steamer’s track makes indistinct 
the last traces of the wild headland, the 
sympathetic onlooker feels a strange throb, 
other than the churning of the screw, vibrate 
through his soul—it is the wrenching of 








ve Scotland parting with her 

In the centre, Norwegians and Swedes 
ind laugh. Leering out of the 

shadows are swarthy faces, black 

veards, and gleaming teeth. It 1s the first 
time those Polish Jews have smiled. Already 
th are becoming intoxicated with the 
f liberty. But in that crowd that 


cling to the rail, even though a dip of the 


bo ind a slash of spray announce the 
Atlantic swell, lips are sternly set, only 
their firmness betrays their suppressed 
emotion The grim characteristic of the 


Scotsman rules that hour 


[here stand the two we know, the mothe1 


ining on the arm of her son. Kilted 
and bonneted, Scotland has often sent such 
is he ind Lys of old to redden foreign battle- 
field Now though a cap has replaced the 
feathers, and trousers the tartan, the blood 
is the same. He goes, as his sires, to spread 
O Scotia’s glory, and with mind and 
muscle and indomitable pluck, to form out 
f e wastes of the West another home 
broader, freer, but never dearer than 


that fades into the mght. 
A itch anda spla h, and the sickness of 


t sinks a little deeper. Perhaps in his 
blunt way Old Neptune means it all 
ndness, and though one by one he lays 
their berths, is there not a mercy 
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in his madness ? For the next few hour 
gives them something else to think of th 
a fatal brooding on the parting ; and in 
at last they stagger to their feet again, al 
the fresh breezes from the ocean burdenes 
with the brine invigorate like a tonic, they 
face the West with a new buoyancy, a quick- | 
ened interest, and a fresh something which | 
you. can but whose control oye 
bodily comfort it takes a tossing t} 
deep to make one fully realise. = : 


guess, 


America’s Welcome. : 
The Statue of 
the decks are 


all, SCa-slK kness 1s 


Liberty 
crowded 


Is In sight, ar 
once more. Aft 
soon forgotten. Moden | 
improvements have robbed the voyage 
its. terrors. The state rooms now are air 


and comfortable on all the good line 
There is a smoking room for the men and 
p irlour for the women; provocatives | 
gossip, I tear. Perhaps the companies ¢ 


not realise their responsibility! The thr 





meals served in the day are exceller 
Truly it is wonderful how simple humz 
needs really are Six feet of soil at t 
end suffies It is a rather grim allus 
but suggestive. A high narrow bunk 
a rolling sea is more to be desired than ti 


It makes you l 
first essential. As 0: 


forward and at 


broadest foul po ter 
tight, which ts. the 
peep Int thie nug 


cabins 








THE 





HORSES IRRIGA 


iy draughts that sweep 
narrow corridors and through the 
hol thinks with a shudder of 
miorts of fifty vears ago 
nigra now become the im 
It is a significant change Phe 
gt at an end, but before the son 
Scot teps on the shores of the ‘ Land 
bert he re ves his first disillusion 
to its nar Stern, critical officers 
cross In a tug to Ellis Island 
buildi g have superseded the 
of Castle Gardens. He is made 
t to medical examination, and in 





g lady doctors wait on his 


ind heart comes the purse 


land of tl uUmighty dollar There 
lu countings of gold, silver, and 
to make the requisite sum of 
pounds, which each immigrant must 


Begorra Murpl faith I cannot. tind 
rae ‘an t pounds ; bad luck 
 Ghrink !"" and the Irishman searched 
: In his pockets for What was not 

1 its mesel’ that’s in the same 








have, 


MX. Three cent l 
me lad.” 
* Three’! ’Arrah now! 
we'll do thim chaps yet.”’ 
“It it was a drap o’ the crather ye would 


pound’s every 


Murphy, me bhoy, 


be offering, faith then, we might mak 
thim see double.”’ 

‘Ye'’re wrong Take me two; that 
makes five,” and he thrust his own money 


into Murphy's palm 

‘ But, Pat, shure, 
self.” 

“ Indade, as ye're a man o’ means 
Murphy, you write me out an order for five 
pounds. And now, bhoy, off wid ve first.” 

When Pat’s turn came he was asked how 
much he had. 

“ Five pounds, yer Honour, sot 

‘Show me.” 

* For the sake of convenience, yer Honour, 
| carry paper money,”’ and he produced the 
order in which Murphy promised to pay 
him on landing in New York the sum ot 
five pounds. 

“Ve have just seen for yersel’ that the 
credit’s good, and that Murphy has got 
the money to pay 


ve will have nane yer- 


now, 











! the inspector dryly. 

: { like that \ 1 will not starve 
at passed on with a chuckle into 
\ i llowed | the thrifty Scots- 


ho had no difficulty in regard to his 
' ounds, his mother leaning on his arm. 
N the companions of the voyage must 


part. There they stand on the platform 
of the great clearing house. Trains are 
panting to start to all quarters of the vast 
continent. Express porters look after the 
luggage. Government contractors provide 
ea traveller with neatly tied-up packages 


There is a shaking 
diverge 


may be, 


of food at a small price 
whistle, and then all 


to tortune or, it 


of hands, a 
to find their way 


the reverse. 


train journey is not so tedious as 
t I The immigrant is provided with 
ul nfailing source of amusement in the 


| e comin t t 
| tand 
In it : 
} f test ! t ‘ 
i I tit | l 
i ul! to loo t | 
( i L it 
} hie t thet 
rhe th mountain 
() iple last { r twe it 
ed 1 twent ( tlh HOUT 
| 1 lie t ol \\ Ih 
\ thet! | ettlers vanished 
it our you mmigrant thinks a 


ut ol that city 


e Alberta ¢ The sky-scrap 
d elow the he he rush into 
’ of endl hrub and uncleared 
Phe Virgin waste has something of 


Britishet 
American 


the 
the 
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both are novel But the American touris 
despite his admiration, would not care 
sleep a night, say, in Lochmaben Cay 
and the visitor to the West would rt 
view the scrub from the train than the t 
from the scrub! Unlike the , 
haunted, not by the 
but by their absence—a_ weird loneli 
seems to brood in its shady depths of tans 


ruin, it 


if 


presence ol Spirit 


waste. 
Ihe mother, 
the highland glen 


lf 


all her 
its thick cluster 


accustome d 
with 


crofts, 1s silent and as the train thund 
on ind night increases the solitariness 
the scene, the look of anxiety merges | 


one of fear, and the eyes havea SUSPICK 
alarm as they search the tangled und 
growth of stunted birch in vain for the sg 
ot a friendly roof 
Strange as it may seem, it Is the kh | 
— ee 

\ 











thie that tl st 
te { being h 
big ( But go bac me mules 
l 1 f { the ot heat 
rtabl ! ( I T 
+] he sig 
iltivat ng U 
Qa i t,>} roar ed 
{ n tl | { role I huis 
f cou | great 
} { I Ip l 
evel [here 1s no villag 
the ¢ lia bulat It is a 
redit, and lets take the title ol! 
n adva t d then earn it! And 
e not lor tbout it eithet 
At Pn Albert the angular 9cos™ 
with bony elbows, learns why he has ! 


They enable him to oe 
way through the crowd of other land 
and get a good posite 


front of the door of the Government 


o endowed 


] } 1+ 
t himseil 





gets the best choice, hence 


early summel! 
1 waggon drawn by two 
over the uneven ground. 
the young Scottish immi- 


he reins in his hand, his eyes peering 


rses jolts clumsily 


endless succession of rolling 
illocks that it is difficult to locate the spot. 





canvas covering 
a bundle too precious to share the 


the little hands that once 
Coiled into a heap, 


ikey fashion, on the top of the sacks of 


ed is the lad, sound aslee p: 


ff Scottish grave. 
even the rough 


ink to the axle in 


across the plains, hav 
nergy, and the excit 


vorn out even boyish 
ement of the new home- 
in dreams as sweet as 
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Homecoming! The very thought raises 
a comparison that makes the heart sink. 
The cart has stopped at last. It says 
something for her Scottish grit that the 
woman checks the rising sob, and lets 
the teardrop trickle unseen into the fire 
she kindles. 

Fifteen years have sped. We see now 
a gaily painted farmhouse on the prairie, 
two-storeyed, with a broad verandah at the 
front. Well-tilled fields stretch on each 
side of the prettily planned garden. The 
pasture lands are dotted with horses and 
cattle. As you look a smart buggy drives up 
to the door, and the driver, a strapping 
lad, with the frank manners and clear accent 
of the Canadian, jumps out to help down 
an old lady, whose grey locks fringe a wrinkled 
but smiling face. 

“ All rnght, granny,” he cries with a 
laugh, as he reaches out his arms to 
take her, “it is just the heather step 
you used to practise as a lass.” 

A portly, middle-aged man who has been 
lounging in a hammock rolls on to his feet 
and welcomes them in a cheery voice. His 
cheeks, too, are tanned and wizened, and 
his hands are hard with work; yet you 
recognise the family group that fifteen years 
before left the Scottish shore. 
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Greyfriars’ Churchyard. 


By A. FRASER ROBERTSON. 


es Can Vit 


with 
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fondly over 


le 


places ol 


ine 


ital in the charm of 
ns Che sides of 
inburgh are 
1 romance But w 
l historian linger 
teeming 
which may percl 
uperficial tourist 
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at the 
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ot-the-way 
south end « 
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Ol 
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Its 


ancient 
honeycombed with tradition 


the 


be 


the 
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~ ottish 
Istoric as- 
city ¢ 


antiquary 


these 
Interest, there 
missed by 


el 


ol 


the Old 


t George LV. Bridge. 


wT 
hell 


Interest 


thrilling 
Churchyard. 


{ 
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the 


linked 
~ ottish 


Monks of 












Greviriars 
appointed it 
ot the capital 


Queen Mary in her 


a burial-pl ice for the ™ 


As 


we enter its somewhy! 





sombre portals, the silence and solit 
are in strange and vivid contrast 
the stir and strife of strenuous twentiet 
century life at its gates. 

(he church itself is modern, but her | 
on the threshold, as it were, we are ¢ 
tronted by something that breathes of ¢ 


past It is an 
lying on the 


inpretending slab of sto 


ass at our feet, and inserbs 


with the name of Boswell. But as we | 

In Imagination we are carried across t 

centurk Renewed and refaced as it 
this is the act i 
tone on which t 


National 


spre ad out a 


Cover 








and hity years ag | 
Here in the 
, 
in excited t 
thi Is SUIge 
\ 5 
1 4, 
Went lorward. A 1. 


hushed silenct 


age d Karl of Sut 























illars and covered 

ngrave nscription, ending in the 
O 

t phi it calls on the 


sufferings of those 


Delo l 

‘ ] i Dana ‘a 

\l \r Lds the 
wulder In TOOT 

(; triumphant 

a cattold 

lace litre OL tlie Treatest 
Englat And vet a final 
ch I t cloth trom his 
shout Ph Covenants the 


Cl nts ~ 1] + } } , * 
~ » Mia yet be Scotland’s reviving ! 


not fail to recognise amid that 
rong , 

Z a th saintly Mc Kail sO beloved 
cople, that at his execution. as the 
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there a 
dry cheek seen in all the streets or windows 
about the Cross of Edinburgh.” 


old Memoir has it, “‘ Scarce was 


From the awful heights of the scaffold 
his dying words echo down the ages, quaint 
hour of death, ‘‘I am not 


and curious in the 


so cumbered how to die, as I have some- 
times been how to preach a sermon.” 
And lastly Renwick—‘‘ the Boy Ren- 


vick,”” as the people called him. As _ the 


end neared, the young spirit seems to have 
hrunk from the prospect of tortures to 
Which others had been exposed But taith 


had a final triumph 
‘Lord, 1 dic he cried from the place of 
beheadal, in the Grassmarket. “in the faith 
iat Thou wilt not leave Scotland, but that 
fhou wilt make the blood ot Thy witnesses 
the seed of Thy Church.” 
Oh, noble band of 
to Scotland so glorious 


have lett 


' 


heroes who 


a heritage 


In the higher part of the churchyard a 
barred iron gate in the south burying- 


ground attracts our attention. Behind its 
gloomy portals stretches a gloomier avenue 
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and rank tall grass, again to take arms against the king. § 


the rt th tombs and grave- of undaunted souls faced the rigoys 
It j — is ‘‘ The Covenanters’ winter sheltered from storm and tem 
Pricor ind i ciated with some of the solely by flimsy shingle huts. i 
kest pages of Scotland's history Leaving the Covenanters, there ar 
In 1 ifter the Covenanting army many S¢ pul hres ot interest that 


had been cut to pieces at Bothwell Bng_ illustrious dust. An imposing mausoj 
by ( erhouse, the wretched prisoners were entombs George Mackenzie, a King’s 4 
brought in clanking chains to Edinburgh. cate of Charles II., dubbed “Bloody y 


But the city prisons were not roomy kenzie,’’ a fierce hater of the Covenant 


enough to hold 1,.2¢ o it came about that There are also memorial monuments— 
they found a lodging here. At the mercy of the most conspicuous to the memon 
of their brutal warde1 they were huddled on William Robertson, the great history 
the ground in crowds Above they were lo the mght of the eastern entrance-g4 
pen to the rains and winds of heaven, a black tablet marks the resting-placg 
beneath was the dank ground as resting George Buchanan, ‘the best Latin 
place For weary months they suffered which Modern Europe has _ produced. 
thing akin to the pains of death. Davy tablet on the wall of the church 
night they were oppressed by a horrible, memorates Allan Ramsay, author of ‘ 
emitting vigilance. “If anv one rose Gentle She pherd.”’ Here, too, though 
om the ground during the night he Vas marked beneath a gravel path, rests t | 
hot at, if one escaped, the guard was to dust of the father and sister of Sir Wa 
sive life for life by a cast of dice.” Scott 
But in spite of this, some few made good Phe sombre old churchyard 1s full of 
cape by scaling the high walls that dead—great and good—full enough tor 
nded them. Others, with bodies racked Sir Walter's epithet a not unhappy 
rits broken, died here or signed nevet Scotland Westminster. 
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tion of cake together, at the impossible 
laughing like 
‘i ldren themselves And on top of all this a 
. r had come from no less a person than Mr. 


\ nsump 


f eleven-thirty, over it 


nev, swelling with rounded periods of 
nation, and suggesting that Master Robert 
nce be kept in future from invading the 
was obliged 
particularise the Mrs. 


i been seriously indisposed from the fright 


\ Ranney premises Mr. Ranney 


request, as Ranney 
Robert’s 
resulted 


attendant on young 

tality to her littl had 
severe attack of croup to the latter, brought 
water that he had been 
had 


make 


anxiety 





son, which 
by the deluge of icy 

bjected to. Mr 

self and therefore 
the natural light-heartedness of 
he was thankful that at no time could he 


Ranney been a boy 


could allowance 





youth, 


innocent diversion to 


child of 


considered it an 


nd and persecute a tender years, 








nasil every lad of true manliness would con- 
| " ler it a sacred duty to protect and succour. 
sti Bobby Laurence had, in fact, pumped on 

] little bruiser, Herbert Ranney, at the back 
ve barn, when the latter in full gala attire 
: iti to go to town with his mother. 

ition for the defence triumphantly 

hed the fact that Herbert had himself 

d the deed, placing himself beneath 

ut and capering gleefully under the 


i 

nding stream until the chill struck through 
nt him roaring into the hous« 

But that, of cours« 


makes no difference 


is Robert is ¢ 


oncerned ; he is five years 
and should have known better,’’ Mrs 
high-mindedly conceded when the 
was intimately talked over with Mrs. 
ind Mrs. Spicer at a tea convened by 
tter lor that purpose 
It does seem so small to make a fuss over 
i little thing; I’m sure if we were to 
plain every time anything happened to 
bert-—! Will thinks Mrs. Ranney put 
p to it, but I say he should have known 
the letter was really too offensive ; 
Ost swore. I’ve tried my best to like 
man—you know how sorry we all felt 
m last summer when his wife was away— 
Us impossible to like a person who doesn’t 
: ther you exist or not You were 
Nn what you onc: ud, Mrs. Stone, that 
F vas no real warmth in either of them 


t come ulling a child names 
tth Robert who ne 


a thing I do 


ver does 


now —Mrs. Laurence paused dramati 
blissfully unconss ious of the tact that 
h id left home the moment she 

Cot sight to join a band of happy young 
in the next street engaged at this 
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moment in deliriously stoning the windows 
of an empty house as they rushed past it—‘‘ we 
simply feel that we have done with the Ran- 
neys. They are of no importance whatever.” 

‘““T wouldn’t be as nice about it as you are ; 
I'd them both a piece of my mind,” 
said Stone truculently, with a red-faced 


caused by the exigencies of a new 


give 
Mrs. 

irritation 

dress. 

“TIT think so, little Mrs. 
Spicer, who in a charmingly soft white wool 
gown, with a pot of blue hyacinths beside 
her, presided at a tray filled with such a gigantic 
silver service that she could not see over the 
top of it. 

Mrs. 
swiftness. 


” 


too,’’ chimed in 


with her accustomed 
“After the way they have acted ! 
They say Herbert Ranney is only five, but 
perfectly for his U've 
seen him rush at those bigger boys and positively 
pound them on the legs with his fists. I 
Ernest Spicer only the other day 
Ranney children were allowed 


Spicer went on 


he’s monstrous age 


said to 
that if 
to run all over the neighbourhood the way 
do, we -but I 
that the The 
minute Herbert sees Gladys Spicer when she 
out with her nurse ’’—Gladys 
black-eyed, bronze-curled fairy of three 
dashes at her and pulls the ribbon off her hair 
She lost three 
the most 


those 


they should have to move 


hear Ranneys are going to. 
7 Led 

was a 

-** he 


goes 


in spite ofall that Ellen can do 
last week. He 
dreadful fascination for Gladys, you can’t 
keep her away him. And the other 
day when Ellen went in the house, he made 
Gladys sit down in a puddle, and there was 
that sly little Judith Ranney looking on and 
never said a word! Now what do you think of 
that ? Would you please touch that bell, 
Mrs. Stone, I can’t think what keeps Augustus 
so long ; I know your tea is too strong.” 

‘*Oh, I don’t care much for tea,’’ said Mrs. 
Stone, with slighting indifference. ‘‘ I thought 


hair-ribbons has 


from 


Judith Ranney was the same age as your 
Gladys ?’ 
Mrs. Spicer flushed. ‘‘The same age! 


My dear, Judith is eight months and six days 
nearly a older than Gladys. Judith 
may be small for her age, but what that child 


year 


doesn’t know—! And she’s the most dreadful 
telltale. If you knew the stories she’s told 
about your Robert, Mrs Laurence—Mrs 


Ranney spoke to me some weeks ago ; she said 


her husband thought they would have to 
move on account of Robert Of course, I 
wouldn’t say anything to you at the time 


I know your tea isn't right.”’ 
‘Oh, 
Laurence 


ves, indeed, it’s delicious,’”’ said Mrs. 


with somewhat heightened colour, 
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wing her remnant of black, lukewarm 

hastily “W I’m glad I made up my 

4 other dav. after Herbert fell off the 

Rob swinging him, that I 

} ) 1 care of thos 

] Ranney gets so 

ft 1 | pens to them 

that mat ] he the rudest, the 

eeab I have ever met, in 

it exa rated politenes of hi . I 

detest She paused to recover 

f e 1 1d not been replete 

ti ne reireshment she had antici 

d If you’ going, Mrs. Stone 1'tl 

lor itl 

it will only be as far as the cornet 

M Stone 1 ic1ously If you'll 
on with tl cloal rhank you.” 

I'd no idea you were both going so 


stay for the rest of 


fternoon,”’ said Mrs. Spicer, in a 


I thought you’d 
tone 
mplied that she would not 
having tea if she 


“Well, if 


a go rd long 


we gone to the trouble of 
much tor it 
1 must I thought we'd have 


so little of you lately 


been off so mu n the new motor-car 
ed to be aware of a slight, unsym- 
coolne : e went on hurriedly 
I've been wantit uch to have you both 
me. but « time I’ve planned for 
been something the matter with the 
You must gx th me soon, though 
t t every § time I see 
1 l S patientls is they 
I don't sec what’s to prevent 
if she wants to; I’m tired of 
her talk about it She hates to take 
bit of t b about anything I 
l y hold r tongue when she was 
t ibout Glad ing knows what 
ld c ‘ n she makes eyes 
t every bi t atfected littl 
! Thank oot whatever else my 
they ] t tural ! 
\ dM ence, with mental 
behaviour of the 
en entirely too ‘‘ natural.’’ 
ot VM T | ( 
v \ lool it this street 
I k Feb the worst month, 
ired of hing and everybody 
seem to | ne everything before 
» d | lking last night of 
ther ul | care for here 
. And t is so overrun with 


Sometimes I thi k I’d 
Ultop where iv 
‘ VI before I 
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like to live 
soul I'd 


town 1to- 


nevel ce a 


m going up to 
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morrow, for a change. Why 
Ranney Oh, my dear 
Didn't 


ron 


there comes Mr 


, 
have ! 


what you done 


you sce puddle ? I suppose it’s 
all ovey my dress!” 
I really don’t think the 


I must hurry in 


water touched it 
’t mind,” said Mrs 


might, she 


if you don 
Laurence stiffly Hurry as she 
could not go fast enough Ran- 


ney's punctiliously polite bow, which she had 


to escape Mr. 


perforce, with her 
She felt inexpressibly tired of the 
hood 


lifting in it 


tingling 
neighbour 


to return cheeks 


herself ; there scemed to be nothing up 
even her husband presented no 
diversion, coming home as tired as a man 
muddied feet, and a sor 
throat which he refused to acknowledge to his 


wife's officious questioning. 


may be, with heavy 


He listened, indeed, consentingly to her 
account of the latest thing about the Ran- 


neys, but only to say wearily : 

“Don’t let’s talk any more about it. I 
hope you haven’t been spreading reports over 
the place, Nan.”’ 

“Spreading reports ! 
a thing !”’ 


As if I ever did such 
she replied indignantly—she who 
was celebrated for the wisdom, 
of her speech! Why, people had made het 
she never even revealed to 
except by insinuation, or when he 
particularly curious and entertained by her 


the closeness 


confidences which 
him was 
information. 

tired to-morrow 
and turned 


I hope you won’t be so 
night,”’ she said magnanimously, 
yearningly in thought to a trip to town her- 
self. that safety-valve of the suburbanite, when 


in the and 


t the limitations of home. 


rush and sparkle kaleidoscopic 
glitter one can forg: 

She wi over her morning duties 
watching the clock to 
that end, when the bell rang, and the 
to her that a young 


a Miss Filbur 


urrying 


the next day 


and 
ward 
maid brought up word 


lad \ 


} 


wanted to sce her 
I don’t know anyone by that name.’ 
She said if very 
she only wanted your help about 


’ 


you were busy not to 
disturb you ; 
omething.’ 


Oh, then I'll 


ni ’’ said Mrs. Lauren 
nedly with a 


relief, 
N hie with the 
eyes, who rose from the chair by the drawing- 


LO down 


look of howey 


saw the pretty girl Anx10Uu 


room window as she went in 


Why, Miss Wilmer! I didn’t catch the 
name Of course I remember you at the 
Church bazaar—you were taking notes there.’ 


Yes,”’ said the irl She hesitated, and 
then went on with a frankness that evidently 
cost an effort * That when I 
the Delver I'm on the 


new paper that is making such a specialty of 


was was on 


Flambeau now, the 
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uppenings jy 
anyone connected with its dealings wa; 
the last person to doubtedly entitled to a paragraph. 
uurence regretfully She rose to go, holding out bo 
pt just here on the “Thank you so much, Mrs. Law 
ds are in town I yvour kindn I won't keep you a mor } 
inything going on longe! You have given me a start!” 
It was a ci uple of nichts after this in | 
tells me.” Lid view that Mrs. Laurence detected some 
ippointment which unusual in her husband’s footfall as he rap y 
personal « lge that the steps Ile had been as tired as i 
ight to hide it lately, but to-night he was tense, and al s 
lub meeting 7 After dinner when she sat down by | 
1 Monday’s ue.” laid her hand in his, he indeed retur 
t on with del te pressure wit . 4 il tenderness 
nk of an ing only to bi out the m t af 
iterest ; it’s ‘** 1 cannot 1ow it happened 
t but I have a What's the matter, d s 
rro\ nd | can \latter Didn't you e the pay \ 
mi 
| Mrs. I é Ne with yo I 
to bi | to Well, t neal a 
There hav t l Ranney's 1 tiations I Electr 
happening in the Company ; tl even dition has a 
t dor put that a ip of dow 
é L Thit Ss Wi ll 
of cour you had W1) d ol 
thing about t ‘ le transaction was tha 
should be key ibsolutely ret.’ 
Wasn't { ked Mr Lau 
' timidly, \ 10 e convict 
f whatever « on she asked would 
wrong oO 
ill bool " I ! Well I ild say § 
who pat d Lauren Imost snorted with scom 
t ven last i sat up t, his f thin 1 
d M Orlando |! Ho i no clear man t 
hKudge will Hle wa u i with th yMmMss 
\1 Wiln K those 1 it ood 1 rket alt 
don’t know of any special 1 t ny a 
it of the ne bour f the d 1 ha 
he pr I 4d ONCE 5 . 
ire going to move at the Electrogr I ' 
iddenly heightened they ha d ot it \dness k 
t y uld ind Ka ‘ e | to 5 
it i ur ot to S@' lectrog 
wy } ‘ 1 | ad ] hil ” 
we , qu yle and 
think Mr. R ey wise, that ( a o. 
| ess ay uid aired 1 | ! Ranney $ * 
He | y commi d yn with the 
t e Salt M 3 rapii 1 pel - 
out from i i do V “ eae * 
ith the Electro ibout it Mrs. Laurence, wit) > 
You d Well thet lll tell you 
fs mpany ! re- He talked ith me over the ’ phone ome 
eager tone of satis not very pleasantly, cith I oe 
TLIC Company was person b d the heads ol the » 
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vho knew of his position in regard 
It puts me in an awful hole! He 
| ht—with their consent 





it me privately on a 1] 1 point 

him 1 \ d to-day that I hadn’t 

1 mv lips about it to a ul—I hope 

hel ime! fe may think I got ugly 

bout 1 ildren but he » t 

put Will ” M Lauren ; colour came 

ent, her voi unded queer in her own 

she had b experiencing an awful, 

feeling in the last few minutes 

r people cert uinly knew about it 

vou—lI’m uve they did When Mr 

was talking to you that night—he has 

loud, deep von sometimes you can't 

1eari what he says—But I’m 

uldn’t ha been then that I heard it 

I spoke about those meadows to Miss 
u kr I told you of her visit 

t it w thing that everybod) 

Of cours I wouldn’t have said a 

f I hadn’t tl t ” She stopped in 

ninable flounderi: transfixed by her 

will kindly tell me just what 

lid ? Do you ean to say that you re- 

1 what you rheard—what you over- 

»M VW ’ 

( I’m = afrai | did,”’ said Mrs. 

gaspit I never realised that 

rd it, \ | I ~ 7 > Over- 


lit! And Elis« ilmer didn’t know that 


4 t wif wi blabbed 
tH ns ! 1 her husband, in a 
I breath betwee 
{ l < to rd the 
( ‘ } F . 
' U I t k hil that ! 
v to i t to teil him 
y & i ] e b on myself : 
} 
1 you ] »t trv to 
As 
t | " ’ d 
d d dow it 
t nm h d 


ad 
’ ( 1 t crim- 
l over her dark 
4 4 | , 
. 1 must 





Her voice rose hysterically. “It was my 
fault, and you must let me go with you !”’ 
He tried to push her gently back from follow- 
ing, but she clung to his arm, half stumbling 
out of the door and down the steps. She 
hardly knew how they got along in the muddy 
dampness of the February night. But they 
were ushered in at the neighbouring hous¢ 
all too soon, and into the room where Mr. 
ind Mrs. Ranney sat, the latter dressed in old- 
rose colour, her gentle, heart-shaped face 
bent over her sewing, while Mr. Ranney, his 
large, imposing figure stretched out at ease, 
was reading before the fire. A shaded lamp 
made a soft circle of light over the simple, 
used furnishings of a room dignified and en- 
riched by the photographs of famous pictures 
hanging on the walls. Both inmates rose to 
receive the guests, Mr. Ranney, whose face 
looked unusually black-browed and drawn, with 
chill, unsmiling courtesy, as one who in his own 
house must suffer intrusion, while Mrs. Ran- 
ney’s hand, in which she held a small gar- 
ment for Judith, trembled a little, as she gave 
one wild look up the stairs—noticed with a 
flecting, wretched contempt by Mrs. Laurence— 
; if she suspected some attack on her sleeping 
darlings. But she obediently echoed her hus- 
band’s invitation: ‘‘ Won’t you be seated ?” 
* Thank you, I think not,”’ said Mr. Laurence, 
his hat in one hand, while the finger-tips 
of the other unconsciously rested on _ the 
back of a chair; Mrs. Laurence stood a hitle 
apart from him, her head drooping 
‘‘ We have only stepped over for a moment 
to make a confession, and tender whatever 
reparation is possibl I find that my wife 


was a partv involunt 


part to our conversatior 


last week, and with no thought of breach of 
confidence ’"—Mr. Laurence swallowed hard— 
‘told a portion of it to a young reporter 
who asked her aid. I need hardly say that 
the responsibility rests on me, in spite of my 
denial this morning, in not seeing that we had 
a securer place for the interview, and secondly in 
not warning her th 4 

“Oh, let me tell implored poor Mrs. 
Laurence. ‘‘ It wasn’t his fault at all / It was 
mine.’’ Two large tears could not be with 
held from rolling down her checks, which had 
turned very white. ‘I didn’t know—I didn’t 
remember I'd overheard—’’ She _ stopped, 
r mouth trembli A quick glance passed 
between her host and hostess; Mr. Ranney’ 
face changed 

Pardon me if I interrupt you for a moment 

he said, maki a little bustle of movin 

lar irm r over to the fire. we you 


hi ¢ 
t ; Scat, 


would do me the pleasure of taking 
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pressed oO of 
nee’s né less 
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she were goin 


a pretty finish indeed 
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ick to her cheeks 
ost unconsc1ou 


rove to commence 




















ry, aid Mrs. Laurence. 
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I he cares to b bot A 
m youl ter S a great 
, t ill old one to w 


s beautiful, he’s bea 
Laurence, as she and 


to their own house. Then 


Will - 
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1, there seemed to be a hint 


rs in the ai “T don’t wor 
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a pretty rood sort, sald 


it break in his voice, ~ Ha 


tood in their front hall, a sm 
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ith W Conducted by “MR. ANON.” 
bins . \ es tir n Slowly with our Fund for the Citldren'’s Hospital, and I 
| W f many of vou well like to send me some moucy tiwards it. Address ) 
\nney yr gifts to 7 Editor, Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, E.C., and I will 
such | diy a One little girl in far-away Demerara, “where the sugar ) 
ime— | ! ; 105 st me £1 108 Ts not that a handsome contribution? Now 
( at wa morrow, but write me a little letter to-day and enclose a postal 
| r sod many sick children in the Hospital may feel you are thetr 
ail MR. ANON. 
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othered ADESTE FIDELES. watched the crowd t i hepeless, desolate 
tt expression in his eyes. No merry little children 





were dancing round the organ It was not 
( did 1 ( oe Soa playing a lively waltz or tripping polka to which 
r B ] he handle bar of the they could twirl gaily Again and again the 
by ich he Vi old man sect his instrument to the Christmas 
hymn, ‘ Adeste Fideles.” As he played it 
pepe \\ It \ r own sons it had not the sound of a glad triumph, the call 
id Will's r right off and listen.” to rejoice, as when it is sung in some shadowy 
The 1 t came to the cathedral. But, full of plaintive, sobbing 
‘ a: : is tl ed themselves and ate notes, it seemed rather to mourn the Christ 
mt wor t potat eltered archway Ihe Child than to welcome His Advent. 
an old friend, and rhe boys waited, listening silently. Other 
: de as they were passing. folk passed on. The sad music was not for 
” l floury potato with their eager mood. 
ae lelight as Jack heard his son ‘Like it, little fellow ?”’ the organ man 
— pushed t e on to wh the music asked presently. “ Well, I'll give it you onc: 
e , Deing played again,” 
elie per Street ton, was gay that night. Then he moved on, and the children begai 
of st | ts twinkled above their homeward journey 
of | Below, there was the Bob met the organ-grinder by the “ Angel 
ne le of t OJ and the vividness on the following morning, and the old man 
: : Y te t tt road corners Here wanted to hear all about Jac k’s pleasure In 
Pr there were the glaring the hymn. The lad had few sympathisers 
of haw] ; ane n the grass patches and he was easily persuaded to tell their story 
ne rden W linger sadly in that It was a sorrowful tale \ dead father, a tipsy 
¢ m ‘ lal tine int otf frost showed mother, a street accident to the small brothe 
: whom he—Bob—had nursed and defended 
a be out shoppir that since babyhood—long days of wearying illness 
t ¢ ( tn Yet words all were included 
u terruy n made by “What about the ’ymn ?” the music ma 
, int . . ( l the crowd inquired presently 
used aw t delicate fac Bob explained Jack had heard it, and 
ld who vithir learned part of it during those days in the 
th q ( hi thes ought hospital, and it had won his heart Poetry was 
from tl rare in the life of their litthke home. He had 
— Marv, ar told Bob what he knew, and Bob, eager to 
d t the | He of delight his treasure, had found the way to 


master the whole of the vers« 
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the early sunshine, we 
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7 children of West 
hed they will be 
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} Ing for \ eae 
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( i chi ( | 
aa he wilde rl 
1 om their tents 
plain covered with 
| d glistening like 
| il ( 1 they said one to 
! a word wl ich 
if M Ss answered | his 
l 1} h give you to 
i 
Was } Vicic 
i in a desert 
I could b to 
on id OI 
\ ( $ the bounti 
‘ | ibx a 
ol I VC i had 
1 hem to ¢ and 
of he ( (] ulin 
I ( cd it pranna 
rth rememberin 
When the pilgrim 
‘ ce b hey 
n ing ¢ 
i ed ibout ‘ 
) po ‘ 1 the p ( 
t I] e ol ( 
I r ol 
ew tl r 
cll cient hi \ 
‘ in ’ 7 ‘ 
i 4 incl wh 
And it is an inte il 
b of the Palestine 
me to Caper n 
) ed to be ruins of 
| tail 1 with § the 
1 5 1), and, in 
large block 
envraved on its 
bab me to wh 
they asked ot I lim 
muswer 1 t hav tartled them It 
thi va isk for a sign; look 
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r ot your 
Ives. You 


know 


synagogue 
set it up 
you 


its re 


I i it i i of My ‘Your fathe 

did eat m i e wilderness and they 
died Excellent foo yet only serving to 
relieve their bodily hung and to keep them 


was ‘meat which 
perishet] That will not supply every need 
of yo There is ‘meat which abideth,’ 
ad vou must come o Me for this. ‘I am 
rHE BREAD OF LIF! the only food that will 
satisfy, sustain, and save your never-dying 
soul ‘I am the living bread which can 
down out of heaven: if a man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever.’”’ No wonder 
that when they had listened to Jesus some 


of them prayed ** Lord, 


evermore 


give us this 


bread 

Like the children of Israel, we are travelling 
to ‘“‘a better country”’; and for us Jesus 
Christ is the true mani He tells us so Him- 
self: and if we notice some things relating 


uncommon bread 


which fed the wander- 


ing tribes in the desert, we shall see how appro- 


rate the metaphor Is 


The 


manna Cate 


grow ; it was given Bla 
grow on bushes. Appl 
on trees Grass and cor 
ground And becaus« tl 
things, come from visibl 
to forget THE GREAT GIV 


In 


took 


an intant 


between a vis 


place 
to this effect 


‘Who gave you the 
fast 2?” 


»* sources, 


school one 


bread you get at 


heaven. It did 


anc ¢ 


not 


kberries ints 


es and plums grow 


n grow out of tl 


tne 


and other good 


ICS 


we are apt 


ER 
day, a conversation 


itor and the children 


break 


Almost every voice answered, “ My mother 
But who gave it to your mother ? ” 
* The baket 
\nd who gave it to the baker ? ” 
Che miller 
And who gave it to the miller ? ” 


[he farmer 


And who gave it to th 


[he ground 


farmer 


Only when they were asked, ‘‘ Who gave 
t to the ground did the children think of 
answering, “ /7 is G oath 

Let us not be so slow to recognise the Great 
Father of Merci “Every good gift and 
every perfect bo i from above, coming 
down The manna was not made by the 
miller, the baker, the chemist; it was “the 
cift of God,” and in this resembles Jesus 


Of 
the 


each of u 


Himself He says, ‘ 
true bread 
with a 


out ol 


glad, be 





‘My 


Father giveth you 
Shall not 


welcon 


heaven.” 


heving heart 
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Turk. 


A Complete Story. 
By “BROWN LINNET.” 


was Turk, for Fine growed he 


hepherding the 


to his knees in a cloud of smoke f1 
with the lamb Gi put the c 
ied nap by thy Just to mind our 

hose uncomfort tongue, and think 
have i be chil’ of her’n 


** Ave, poor caed 





moving the pipe from hi 


too.”’ said Grandfa’ 


outh, and puffin 


re- 
g out 


tween his lips. 


of her apron to her eye. 
with 
h as yon should 


her sweet 


himpered. 


said the shepherd 





dat Job sighed, un ly echoing the feel- 
without ings of his grandparents ind at that moment 
r lad, after from under the table, crept a rough bob-tailed 
him ¢ \ sheep-dog, with a good tured white face and 
‘ it the i Wiry grey coat It went deprecatingly across 
clotl riled flagged floor, and laid its great head on the 
m off on tl boy's kn Job's ivy face brightened. He 
3 it fretted clasped his arms about t dog’s neck, and 
Sé She Lid gazed deeply into its queer odd eyes 
d to be tongu ‘See at ’em!”’ ejaculated the shepherd, well 
l] ibou pleased \ smile In d on his face for some 
ittle while ; thi clock struck and he ros 
burden and taki his crook from the corner, whistled to 
t ] befor: the do ind clattered out into the dark. Turk 
emed to in Wel it his master’s bidding 1d Job’s arms 
t i were ty il 
id no From ti to tume he looked hingly at his 
cle I ir but ( met his eyes with 
oO } le. and by-and-b e took him by the arm 
1 sometime d pointed him the y upstairs. She could 
d of cont dure to st ; imlessly beto 
t 1a d to feel that don. Sh 
l e of ! f to wi ld lease the Lord 
o tak s { ! ! ,away as soon 
lumb Lhe , l oO be burdened 
pily enou b ivht of livelong day 
, jt lob missed his 1 rribly He missed 
lt dowt1 t { the tow he had been bor 
in instant ind where he had lived all his life Chere was 
d from tl nothing outside the cotta loor but a small 





field 
HH 


nd bevond that 


Job wonders fter field. Job was afraid of the emptiness. 
k where Hi would gladly hav ied in the kitchen and 
ought abo itched the old woman at work if she would 
d to explain to ha let him; but she very soon showed him 
ply watched that was not her intention After awhil 
é ind w r ‘t some neighbouring lads to take him to 
the hool, and for a ! so he went with 
d i oO thet ntentedly enough ; and was glad to sit 
{i watch all that went on in the dusty, sunny 
ou | mm, wher se urchins trod the 
paths of | nul | often marked the way 

iddl { tl with ir tears 

ual ¢1 i Bu e day, as Job is coming home some 


ite 


stopped by a 














‘ y when Job met with 
ind ild 1 oO te the shec pfold 
( had upsct icepanful of scald 
» Tol ) mehow he had 
it ol r way 
s] 1 tut idenly from the fire 
in was very bad 
I iffered the removal 
} 1 {i the dressing of the 
nly gasping a little 
| l ers bungled at then 
| S ) Gran’ liked the boy now 
thought possible. She 
bled to some old illustrated 
his ar t. and made him tempt 
ud his meals But the 
W nexpr ry for Job ite 
i t the freedom 
f the fresh air once 
He } w t t intended to be kind 
iteful ; but he kept 
. t door, where the 
1 fla and longed 
| 1 the dog 
e home alon 
1 stor NN 
het wa blood 
! | painfully at th 
] bered t ly y 
lenly Ile caught 
f ind ind ized 
i ba I 
f ed agony 
»O I 
I ! I ) 
lob ' dt 
\y irn 
; ! , 
ke 
| 
‘ ‘ i 
bly 
\ ) dl 
ol T 
le 
I [The two 
( lurk, for 
( i \ ul 
ttering Ist 
UI I | to the back kit n 
: tl b could bear it no 
ne set | red foot upon the tloor 


bled 


Une rde1 \vainst the 


torward 


mild 
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spring sky the t ry of tl budding trees 
rhe dark 
stood out clearly f 

hind them The shepherd w 
and fumbling with the rope that w 
lurk’s collar, 


ther man 


passed to and fro shadows of the 
grey light be- 
s bending down 
as tied to 
stood the 
Job’s eyes were staring wildly before 
but he had come softly 
d that they had 
The shepherd had done 
stepped aside lurk stood alone with his great 
head majestically, and waited. The 
trange man raised his arms slowly, and Turk 


men rom the 


nd 1 icw pact away 
him and the men were 
not observed him. 


work 


so occuplc 
I 


his now, and 


raised 


still stood motionless, watching him. 

Job’s heart seemed in his throat, 
He clutched the 
of his shirt, then threw his arms towards 
the keeper Suddenly an 
escaped him. Oh, for 
God 


in his 


throbbing 


cruclly wildly at neck-band 
out 
sound 

-that 


-to help him 


inarticulate 
a great Something 
dimly realised 
need ! rhe terribl 


i cry broke 


he had once 
and 
thick for a 


strain snapped 
out*imto tl SuCcCTICe 
moment then bursting forth shrill and clear 
No—no /”’ 
But with that strenu 


us effort Job’s strength 





failed him He sank on to his knees, falling 
t the cotta: wall Curk pulled at his 
ct r, straining to get to him; but nobody 
not d the dog The shepherd ran forward 
wit i glad exclamation 
The lad’s found voice again!’ he cried. 
spoke it quite plain ! 
* * * * * 7 
I ifter th herd d carried the lad 
loors Turl “«l patiently waiting rhe 
e man \ 1 tl in had gone hastily off 
for the doctor. for Job lay i ie kitchen with 
lis eyes closed, and they could not rouse him 
I twilight deepened to 1 The doctor 
cal and went nd t l door, stand 
I n. | f ’ | band of ruddy light 
on tl nd Every now and then a 
low fell athw l and Turk trem 


1 eagerness But no one 





ca to untie the | ful cord, and at last hi 
it down on hi aunches, and hfting up his 
nose to the sky iv nt to a long and lonely 
owl Che shadow can cross the light again 

d blocked it almost out as the shepherd 
rossed the threshold, and Turk began whin 
in ind jumping wildly about 


Be still commanded the 


down wi ‘¢ 


hepherd roughly He took out his clasp- 
knife and cut through the rope. Phere 
he said, giving the dog a not unkindly kick with 


his foot ; ‘you're a sad rascal, but I "spos 


I shall hev 


on it! 


to spare you, since the lad is s0 s 
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Homeless and Friendless in London. 
GREGORY BLYTH. 
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Refuge in Manchester 3 
the Societ pi ed! ; 
Cabmen have been 5 
ls to the Home dung , 
{ the night, and to walt 


1 a vast expel 


have mact 
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truth, and vince them that a 

record is best in their own interests. 

a We want to hel yu,”’ is the keynote of 

7 *? ha to them, and it is 
f of h method 
: ich he has been abl 

‘ that out of 50,000 
hich h 1 through his hand 

one instance Was It necessary lo 

matte police 

ild ied th n every 

M Taylor that the matron 

Central | all see the girl in 
place recognises that tl 

mo! feel confidence and 

n th resence of one of her own sex 

t of the girls who come to the Institu 

f vet, as he will tell 

ver) tt] riterion of moral 
He inst t case of a littl 
untruthful and sinful, wh 

1 1 | her relative and 

rrigibl Nothing 

Cc to convince her ot 

r of h Everyone's hand wa 
er and het nd was against every 

t after a week or two in the Institu 
came a glimpse of better things, and 

ttle Ishmaelite was put on her mettle 
ld that further help would be given 


er if she would only try to help herself 
The matter lies in your hands entirely,” 
Mr. Taylor. 


We have done all we 
C lor you, and whatever your future life 
be that depends on your decision at 
ment.”” When last heard of, the girl 
é iplary conduct, was showing that 
1 e had not bee 
ther rl who had stolen 
I] indering on t 
m I ( tcast womal 
7 l | life. resol 
litt] ] She t } 
{ 1 nd hand 
t rge, and t 
t n to 
N R I St 
rtained 
1 found 
Her f ng n 
ist is to have he 
: : | bstinately, 
C ‘gf shame, ref 1 to go nd tor many 
es main i in the charge of the 
At last, it was arranged 
mot! come down by 
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excursion train and see what person:! 
persuasion could do with her child. A 


interview 
between 


short was sufficient to establish 
peace the two, a few happy 
hours were spent on the sights of London, 


and at a late hour at night they were 
sitting in the train homeward bound for 


North. 
3ut the woman who had taken the little 
one to the police station was nowhere to be 
found. That there was a spark of goodness 
in her nature is evident from her action, and 
although every effort was made to discove1 
her with a view to reclamation she has never 
been seen again to this day 
The Institution has no 
homes. The Home in Euston Road—No 
200—is intended young women who 
are not far gone in evil ways, and do not 
require lengthened training; the Home in 
Eden Grove, Holloway Road, is for a more 
abandoned class ; and work there is supple- 
mented by that at Milton House, Fernshaw 
Road, S.W. At the Holt Yates Memorial 
Home, Parson’s Green, young women who 
require lengthened training are cared for, 
but the Jubilee Training Home, a few doors 
away, is intended for respectable friendless 
girls, who are instructed in domestic service, 


the 


fewer than six 


101 


while the Open-All-Night Refuge in Man- 
chester Street is an institution sufficiently 


explained by its name 

At the Jubilee Training Home fifty girls 
receive a thorough education in domestic 
duties, and it is a significant fact, showing 


] 
ellence of the 


the ex work accomplished, that 
nearly a thousand letters are received every 
year in which the writers ask to be pro 
vided with domest ervants It is some- 
times urged that some other sphere of us¢ 
fulness might be chosen, but consideri 
the places whence the girls are taken, and 
the evil nature of their early surroundings, 
it is considered that domestic service ts fat 
referable to allowing them to go out 
milliners or dressmaker As a servant ina 
pectal iumily the girl is always assured 
f a hom lar and cient meal 
ind of rmth, light, and clothing. Then 
h free from t d lval es that the 
mulling ind di mike nevitably sutter 
luri lack trade [here is mu 
to be said for tl t of view, and as thi 
( t puddi is in the eating, so tl 
suck of the thousand and one girls who 
have gone out from the Institution must be 


that its methods are 
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the be st 
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of the prem for the industria] trainir 
the inmates at the Rescue Hom in F nak 


Road, and (c) the enlargement of the | 





at the Jubilee Training Home. So ver ; 
has been tl response to the 

help that only CW hundred pounds ; 
remain to | ral l, and we feel cy 


QUIVER readers who may be jy 
help coulda Hnd no 
to which to 


more deserving 


end their money. 
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MARCH 15th. JESUS HEALS A BLIND MAN. 


John ta 


Points TO EMPHASISE. 1) The loving Saviour. (2 
lhe angry Pharisees. 3) The man’s testimony. 
CHRIST cured the blind man, but God do 
not always restore the infirmities of the fl 
nor give light to the darkened eye ; but throu; 
the afflictions which He permits to remai 
He makes us stronger and better able to fight 





life’s battles. Th headmaster of an im 
portant school wa ume, and one day a friend 
said to him, ‘‘ What a pity that you are thus 
handicapped.” ‘*Do not say ‘What a pity,’ 
but ‘What a blessing,’ ’’ he answered “ When 
I was ten years old I slipped on the floor, 
and strained the ligaments of the hip. I was 
} 


t in for more than a year One day, when 


I was able to hobble around on a crutch, I 

heard my father say, ‘ As James can do nothi1 

on the farm, he may as well go to school 
No,’ sighed mother, ‘James will never be 
rong enough to earn his living like the other 


boys.’ So Ll went to school and afterwards to 
college My brothers urs still on the iarm, 
barely making a livelihood The last time I 


went home my dear old mother said, ‘ You 
will never know how I prayed that you might 
be strong and straight like other boys; but, 


you see, the Lord knows best You are doing 
a great work. Your brothers are all so proud 
of you ; 


A Bold Testimony. 


lhe man in the on who was healed was 
not afraid to let the worid know of what had 

ippened to hin und | boldly testified that 
it is Christ who had worked the miracle. 
1] had an experience to! lat and he related 
it with joy and boldne \ testimony always 
helps someone else “I thank God He raised 
me from a lower depth than the gutter,” 


uid a man at a mission meecting—a man who 
ui held a prominent position and lost it 


rough sin ‘God came to me and showed 
me that He was a real God and my personal 
ivioul My atheism and the blackness of 
my sins were swept away No part of my 
thought or being is th ume as it was before 


I 
I am a changed ely new man No 


tongue can ever describe the marve 





| llous love 
f God as I feel it in my heart to-night. Jesus 
as done a wonderful work in me l am 


a racic ol God’s 


MARCH 22nd. REVIEW. 
Points to Empnasise. (1) The great love of Jesus 
2) Have faith in God. 


[HROUGHOUT the quarter’s lessons the wondei 
ful ve of Jesus Christ has shone like a great 
beacon Ile was ever going about doing good 
nd to follow in His footsteps is the privilege 
of every believer 

Che following incident affords an illustration 
of how this may be don \ great Bible 
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A WAYSIDE CONSULTATION. 
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THE DIAGNOSIS. 
Out es condition—all you require is 


ENO’S “FRUIT sai’ § ea fa pepo 


—Always keep a bottle handy.’’ LONDON, E. 
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NIXELENE sre 

















OUTSIDE 
WRAPPERS (or band labels from tins) sent to 12, Soho Square, 
I SO , W., will entitle you to a copy of this beautiful pic » (or companion one 
Julia’’), each in 22 colours New presentation plate, e itled oe oe Eves,” by 
M. Randall, ready January, 1908, Allare free of advertisement, at d set ost paid to 
uny address. Be sure and state whi ch picture you wish, and mention this magazine. 











C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lio, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt 


catia 1/4 


lso drawt the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
t , Td. 
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Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE W 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON CURE THE WORST COUGH 
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NOW AS FOR %4 OF A CENTURY 


THE FINEST COCOA 
IN THE WORLD. 














F Rich in Nutriment— 
Delicate in Flawor 


NO ECCS! NO RISK! 
NO TROUBLE! 


BIRD’S CUSTARD is the one thing needed 


| with all Stewed, Tinned or Bottled Fruits. 





It enhances their flavor 


» and imparts to them 
a grateful mellowness. 
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ites as practk al as possible 


otf THI 
1 good resolutions 

| ag - matters. 
Motor 


accounts 


ke these 


fiving 


of and discussions on subjects likely to be 
of real use to my readers, in place of the 
usual more or less airy Motor “chat.” 
econd [ should like to intimate that my 
idvice on any matter pertaining to Motors 
and Motoring is always at any of my readers’ 
disposal 

There re still some pe le who insist on 
looking on motoring as sport—and an 
expen » and selfish one—or who regard it 
iS a ngerous fad for speed enthusiasts. 


rists know well enough how in 
‘ ect such an idea is. yet In a certain mi- 
nority of people those feelings still prevail 
The motor-car 1s no lot | a Velucle ot 
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that 
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ago motoring was 1n its infancy ~ 
Innovation, 


“sa 


great imperfecti ns 
antipathy, but from 


and somewhat dangerol 
has, in this last decade, reached 


perfection in strengt! 
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FURTH ER By we oy ra 
i ROYAL s 
A THE KING APPRECIATION. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Goer -Molmarechall-Amt 
Seiner Mojestat Berlin, the 27th December 1907. 
deo Raisers und Hinigs. 


—_4 


The Count Eulenburg_ has much pleasure in infore 


ming the Daimler Company, that His Majesty the Emperor has 
been very satisfied with the motor cars which the Company has 
sent to the Jmperial Household during His stay in Highcliffa 
as well as in_ London. 

The motor cars worked without a fault and the chauffeurs 


showed themselves to be very reliable and careful so that 


His Majesty has been highly satisfied. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904) Ltd., 


COVENTRY 


Daimler Works. 
MANCHESTER 


LONDON--219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
60, Deansgate NOTTINGHAM 96-98, Derby Road. BRISTOL 


18, Victoria Street. 
BRIGHTON — Palmeira Works, Hove. 
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Bus! hess man, 
clerk, madam-at t-home, 
boy at school, 
minister, doctor, lawyer, 
put pen to paper are better off 
am their daily companion 
burden of their writing 
ers and writing right. 
made in England 
If 1 am with you—you are 
ready to write. So am I. 
neither scratch nor spl 
the paper or refuse to wrt 
you want me to. My nib 
gold, and iridium pointed. 


I never leak 


I fill myself in a flash 
I clean myself in filling. 
Ig 
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yuntain pel the success of 
ryvbody who uses me says everybody 
cannot Kee p a rood thing under <¢ 
ches long 
irger size) makes me your littl 

s t S unea, not too n 

vw gift of silence, yet responds to 
me home to-day. 





for the ready writer.” 
Free on application to 
T. DE LA RUE & Co., Ltd., 


Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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spare 
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» serious. 


OWN REPAIRS 


{ neariy periect motor- 
mechanical troubles have been reduced 
ninimum, but as even on the best of 
frequently held up on 
annoying tyre troubles, it is a 


learn ot a 


torists are 


quick and satisfactory 


method of overcoming them. 3yv the use of 
a portable vulcaniser which is carried on 
the car in a small case, motorists are enabled 
quickly and thoroughly to repair the damage 
to the tyre, without being dependent on the 
services of a repair shop, which may be 
many miles from the scene of the breakdown. 
The H. F. Vulcaniser is just what is needed, 
being so simple that even a novice can easily 
repair the tyre damage, while it is so com- 
plete as to be equal to the resources of a 
tyre factory. The makers, Messrs. Harvey, 
Frost and Co., Ltd., are fully justified in 
saying that the use of this handy apparatus 
will save fifty per cent. of the tyre 
upkeep. 
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by any other name 
will smell as sweet. 
Call Vinolia Soap 
| what you will, you 


cannot lessen its 











' 
q 
“| virtue. No com- 
4 plexion can resist 
7 its charm. 
j 
4 
a | | Premier, 4d. Floral, 6d. 
- te “es Toilet (Otto), 10d. Vestal, 2 6. 
a Vinolia Powder, 1/-. 
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and forward a Certificate. 


The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “* She Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, €.€. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Doving Hearts 
J enclose One Shilling. 
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Written by R. KEARTON, F.ZS. 
With Illustrations from Photographs taken direct from Nature 
by CHERRY and RICHARD KEARTON. 
The Fairy-land of Living Things. With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece and upwards 
160 Illustratior th cover, gilt edge d 
Natur R eed a fairy-lar as depicted in these pages.""—Dauly Expre 
Nature’s Carol Rendinee, With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece and nearly 200 beautilu 
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The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 









The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 





Acts like a charm in 








Chlorodyne " i taken in dro 





» bad effects; 





Convincing Medical 
Testimony with 
each Bottle. 






Admitted by the Profession to be the Most 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | NEURALGIA, GOUT, 


Diarrheea, Cholera & Dysentery. | Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


ps, graduated according to the malady. It in 
allays irritation of the nervous system when all other 
taken when no 


1 calm, refreshing sleep; 
and can be 






Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 


The only Palliative in 


RHEUMATISM, ‘TOOTHACHE. 







variably relieves pain of 





other medicine can be tolerated. 





Soli in Bottles by 
all Chemists, 
Vth, 2/9, end 4/6. 








“A firm of world-wide fame."—THEe QuEEN. 


Children’s +++ «+s 13 per dozen 
Ladies’ «-+-++ +s -s 26 a 
Gentlemen's « - - 36 
ui M-STITCHED, 
Handkerchiefs 29 
lvia's Four nai. Gentiomen's oa2 


cule) eavers 
ner and 
tas the ets are most 
beaut: 
Court Circular, 


Damask, Table, and House Linens, Shir*>, Cuffs, td 
lars, and Ladies’ Underclothing, at Makers’ Prices. 
scemson & CLEAVER, Ltd., Belfast 

‘ alia ubican a eeinae 
And at 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WR 
ies for Samples and all Letter Orders to be sent to Belfast, 


A - 
Este 1833 














CATALOGUE FREE. 


EVERY ARTICLE 
SICK =NURSINC. 





post free two stamps. 


38, Oxtord St., London. 








You CANT 


Which? HAVE BOTH. 


Will you have a Z Fes 
NASTY HEADACHE rZX n= 
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< dates 7 f° 


( Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
og aaa, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 












TS. price ONE SHILLING, or 
n the U ted K ngdom 
TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 



















| WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 11d. per Box. 






is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. ASK FOR 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


* Varix,” all about Elastic Stockings, 
how to wear, clean, and repair them, 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 


(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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The Premier Biscuit of Britain. 
M‘Vitie«Prices 5] 


ee ve 





Made 
with the same 
anfailing care for 
half-a-century 


Callard & Bowser’s 
Butter-Scotch 


You may enjoy Callard & Bowser's 
Butter-Scotch with the comfortable 
assurance that only first-class materials 
are employed in its manufacture. 


Geally, whotid 04 


Congitecrty 
L ANCET 


Each package bears our trade 
mark—*‘ The Thistle."' 


| Always Reliable. 











The Most Fastidious Enjoy 


M°CALL'S 


PAYSANDU 
OX TONGUES. 


Delicious.  Appetising. 











Always Ready: | 


————— 


: ae — ONDON, E.C. 
HeD BY CasseLt & Company, Limirep, La Bertie SAvvace, I 





